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} cient. Approximately sixty persons are employed by 
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(P * ° 

< queens, shaking packages, etc. This must be all co- 
ordinated, so there is an uninterrupted flow of bees and 
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( queens to you. We are on the job sometimes 10 hours, 
sometimes 15—whatever it takes to give you service. 
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BEE CULTURE LABORATORY 
APPROPRIATION IN DANGER 


RECENT word from Washington gives us the 
information that there is a proposal to cut down 
the amount of funds allotted to the Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington, D. C. from the 
present appropriation of $83,000 to an appro- 
priation of only $50,000, or a reduction of 


$33,000. 


A Washington News Bulletin announces that 
the proposed fiscal appropriation for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is to show a_ book 
saving of some $5,000,000. However, when we 
analyze this, we find that this saving is brought 
about from the fact that the appropriation com- 
mittee is allowing parity payments for farm crops 
which are $50,000,00 less than they were at the 
previous session. This means that instead of a 
saving in the Department of Agriculture in general 
of some $5,000,000, there is an additional ex- 
penditure of some $45,000,000 due to saving in 
farm parity payments. 

In other words, although the Department of 
Agriculture is generally going to be allotted, some 
$45,000,000 more for its operations, it is pro- 
posed to cut the Bee Culture Laboratory some 40 
per cent instead of increasing its appropriation as 
should be done if it is to retain its parity with 
other departments in the huge agricultural de- 
partment at Washington. 

Aside from the fairness of such a cut comes the 
fact that the Bee Culture Laboratory is in the 
midst of one of the most important and most far- 
reaching experiments we believe which it has 
undertaken in its long existence. We refer to the 
matter of the establishment of disease resistance 
in honeybees so as to avoid or at least minimize 
the dangers from American foulbrood which has 
been taking thousands of dollars away from our 
beekeepers each year. 

The experiments conducted by the Department 
at Ames, Iowa, together with help from the 
American Bee Journal has shown definitely that 
there was an inherent quality in some strains of 
bees which made them resistant if not immune to 
American foulbrood and furthermore that such 
resistance could be inherited from one generation 
to another. 

The Bee Culture Laboratory became interested 
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and has now taken over the major part of this 
project; the idea of further developing and estab- 
lishing the possibility of breeding of disease re- 
sistant bees throughout the United States. 

It is, theretore, extremely urgent and necessary 
that such be carried on to its logical conclusion in 
step with general dissemination of such stock 
throughout the United States through breeders 
and interested beekeepers. 

It would be our recommendation to our readers 
that if they wish to help, they place this matter 
before their Representatives in Congress as the 
matter will be coming shortly before the Appro- 
priation Committee for definite action. 

Representative Clarence Cannon of Missouri is 
Chairman of the House Sub-Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

In the Senate it is Senate Russell of Georgia. 
Beekeepers might well lay more stress on the 
value of bees not only in our defense program but 
through Agriculture generally by emphasizing the 
need for bees in fertilization of farm crops. A\l- 
though we have, all of us, stressed this from time 
to time we have not put over to the laymen the 
necessity of bees in any general farm program 
where cross-fertilization is required. 


WHAT PART IS BEEKEEPING TO PLAY 
IN THE DEFENSE PROGRAM? 


U MBOUBTEDLY macy beckcovers are ack- 
ing themselves, what may the part be, which bee- 
keepers may play in a complete defense program. 
Are we to be considered by the defense agencies 
as a necessary part of the program, and will we 
be allowed priorities if the time comes for the 
consideration of such priorities in the agricultural 
section of the defense movement ? 

With such consideration in mind, a conference 
of midwest beekeepers was held at Ames, Iowa, 
on February 18 with all phases of the beekeeping 
industry represented. The deliberations were in- 
formal with the object in view of setting forth the 
nucleus of a program which might be followed by 
other groups in similar meetings in 
sections of the country. 

As set forth by F. B. Paddock, who presided at 


various 
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the meeting, some of the problems might be de- 
fined as follows: 

1. The proper place of honey in the national 
nutritional diet which is a part of the National 
Defense program. 

2. An appreciation of the place of bees in any 
agricultural program as they may affect the set 
of legume seed and the set of fruit. 

3. The possible land shift as it may affect the 
available bee pasturage throughout the United 
States, and the ability of the beekeeping industry 
to conform itself to the service of such changes. 

It may not be apropos to suggest that perhaps 
one of the causes for the proposed drastic cut in 
the appropriations in the Bee Culture Laboratory 
at Washington, lies in the fact that the im- 
portant place which our industry fills in the agri- 
cultural defense program, may not well be under- 
stood by the defense heads. 

The possible ramifications of such a view can 
well be understood as the defense program goes 
into high gear. Beekeeping groups and organ- 
izations will do well to give this matter the at- 
tention it deserves. Similar meetings with co- 
ordinated action should define more clearly the 
exact position of our industry in the National 
Defense program. 

Copies of the discussion at Ames have been 
made available to beekeeping organizations 
throughout the country. 

Though no resolutions were adopted, it was the 
informal opinion of those present that the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute continue their excellent work 
and make every possible effort to have honey 
favorably mentioned in the various folders issued 
by the National Defense Council; that all effort be 
made to have honey included in the soldier’s diet; 
that the value of bees as pollinators be stressed; 
and that the defense council be assured that the 
beekeeping industry stands ready to take any 
move necessary to co-ordinate with any change in 
agricultural procedure under the defense or con- 
servation departments. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR BEE SHIPMENTS 
ABROAD 


Every now and then our editorial staff gets 
enthused over the possibility of shipment of 
queens and bees abroad. A letter from one 
‘{ our principal queen breeders in the South, 
\oting the circumstances under which he made 
shipments of queen bees last year to the British 
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Isles and the success accompanying it even 
though the shipments were delayed sometimes 
as long as ten days by air liner, enthuses him to 
the possibilities when regular ocean travel, after 
all our present difficulties are over, is resumed 
and airplane travel especially may assume its 
major proportions. 

This recalls to mind the experiment made by 
the writer a few years ago on shipping of pack- 
age bees to the British Isles where there was a 
demand for several thousand packages each year. 
One of our shipments went through - satis- 
factorily, another gave us a loss of about ten 
per cent, but the third shipment unfortunately, 
scheduled to go on one of the fastest steamship 
lines with a definite set temperature for the 
bees, was refused because a few bees were on 
the outside of the packages when it was re- 
ceived at the docks. 

With the large number of ocean liners and 
trans-Atlantic air liners which probably will be 
available in coming years, we believe that these 
southern package producers and shippers would 
do well to anticipate such an event and prepare 
for possibilities of shipments to European 
countries of American bees. 


OFF GRADE HONEY 


Si JME time ago it was reported from Australia 
that the chemist in the Department of Agriculture 
of New South Wales had been able to remove 
the bad taste from honey from the turpentine tree 
by means of filtering out the pollen grains. It 
was reported that the change in flavor and aroma 
was remarkable. The harsh flavor and peculiar 
aroma had completely disappeared and the honey 
had been changed from a very unpalatable sample 
to a high grade one. 

Beekeepers living in the region where the bitter- 
weed is common have reported to us that much of 
the disagreeable taste disappears when the honey 
is left to stand until the pollen grains settle. 

There has been much discussion of filtering as 
a means of improving the appearance of the 
honey. Perhaps it may be put to a more im- 
portant use by improving the taste of the un- 
palatable honeys. Certainly much damage is 
sometimes done by sending such honey to market 
and if it can be made available by filtering it would 
be very helpful to beemen with surplus of that 


kind. 
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J, Fourteen Years of 


Constant Use... 


I send you three combs by parcel post which have been in continual use 
fourteen years. Combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation are the 
strongest I have been able to produce, they came out of the extractor whole. 
Never put up a hive without full sheets of this foundation. I say this from 
years of practical experience. These combs are not stretched or out of shape. 
I would use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation if I had to borrow the money. 
I have found by test that one two-story colony with combs from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation is worth more than two with combs drawn from poor 


foundation. 
7.< Vandenberge, Arkansas 
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For Everlasting Combs 
Use ... Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation...... 


The cheapest way to get good combs that last a lifetime is to have them 

7 drawn from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood nest in a good 
\ andenberge display of honey and comb from = ‘ ° ‘ 

Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation, 4-H Club honeyflow. The slightly higher cost per comb will be paid for many times 

Achievement Day, Texarkana, Arkansas. each year in extra production. Combs that sag and stretch and buckle are 

expensive, no matter how little you pay for the foundation. Such combs go 

to the melting pot quickly and this means a double loss! Loss in replacement of the foundation by the beekeeper and 


loss in time and honey for the bees. Save from the start and use good foundation, Dadant’s Crimp-wired. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Famous Foundations ...... . Crimped-wired — Plain—Surplus 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BEEKEEPERS 


Guest Editorial 
April Award Winner 


A DREAM OF BEEKEEPING 


By J. K. McCLAUGHERTY 


Ir was late when | dozed off to sleep. | was 
awakened when the Great Father of Beekeeping 
laid his hand upon me and said, ““Wake up and 
come with me. I want to show you the pathetic 
panorama of beekeeping as you live it in contrast 
with the level of efficiency to which you are capa- 
ble.”’ In silence I arose and followed the master 
out into the cool misty breeze of the night to one 
of my apiaries, where the Father, with soft, yellow 
moonlight glistening upon his white hair began. 

“My son, it is not often that revolutionary 
changes come about from outside forces. Both 
progress and retrogression are generated from 
within. At the present time all thinking in bee- 
keeping centers around a few major problems, 
and the extent to which they are solved depends 
primarily upon a change in human attitude. Some 
of the problems are, the production of more 
honey per colony at less expense, and marketing 
honey at a fair price. The last one at the present 
stage can best be accomplished by creating a 
greater demand. I want you clearly to see that 
these problems cannot be solved by beekeepers of 
your type. The majority of beekeepers overlook 
the value of increasing the demand. I have come 
to you because you are considered an average bee- 
keeper, and it is only through the cooperation of 
average beekeepers that a rebirth in beekeeping 
will be brought about.” 

After a pause he continued, “This bee yard is 
the great blackboard of experience which reveals 
vour activity.”’ I looked and in bold type chalked 
up against me were—colonies too few in number 
in one yard for a full day’s work, with loss of 
time, loss of travel, increase costs; one super on 
a colony when there should have been three, with 
loss of honey and increased costs; brood nests 


with combs of drone cells, a loss of worker bees 


and increased costs; no thought ever given to 
elimination of useless work, with more cost for 
labor and increased production costs. Without 
reading further | cried out, ‘“lake this picture 
from my name! Give me a clean slate and | will 
raise my score.” 

‘Calm yourself,” kindly spoke the Father, “you 
have seen only part of the picture, but without 
going to your honey house | think you are in a 
state of mind to visualize your incompetent, waste- 
ful method of extracting and handling honey.” 
And in swift succession | saw my little world as 
one of absolute neglect. There are times when 
complete understanding, beauty, and truth flashes 
across the life of all dull souls and quickly fades, 
leaving one longing for its return. So it was with 
me at that moment. I saw the beekeeper I could 
have been if I had used my will and knowledge. 
| saw the hours of leisure during which I could 
have used my time in securing practical ideas to 
improve my efhciency. I saw the years when 
| could have been studying and practicing the 
fundamentals of merchandising, creating a de- 
mand for my product. I saw the live force that | 
could have been. Instead of being a passive wish- 
ful soul, | saw how I could have gone into com- 
munity organizations and preached the gospel 
of honey and health. Instead of just saying the 
possibilities of bee culture have reached the 
saturation point, I saw how, at the cost of a few 
cents to the average beekeeper trained speakers 
might go from place to place, high school to high 
school, college to college, sowing the seed of de- 
mand by making people want honey. 

‘The problem is clear enough,” continued the 
lather in a sincere tone, ‘and the fundamentals 
for an approach toward its solution are within the 

(Please turn to page 166) 
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: six selected queens of the new disease resistant tock ihe poorest number of entrix was for 
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the number of resistant queens for the May Guest Editorial award, 


We considered increasing 


Journal For further details 
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: . . but that would not seem fair 
award for the successful Guest Editorial for the May issue six selected queens of disease re- 
: ay | oria sistant stock. For the three t 


to those who tried for the March issue, so again we make the 


runners up we will give a five year subscription to American Hee 
see page 164 
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Only Lewis Hives Are 


All 10-frame Beeware bodies now 
ready for shipment have been rot- 
proofed—a new Lewis improvement 
that controls decay of all exposed 
wood parts and repels termites. ‘This 
exclusive Lewis advantage is apiary 
tested and equivalent to two coats of 
paint as a wood preservative. One 
coat of oily paint is recommended to 
prevent checking of wood grain but 
this rotproof treatment permeates the 
wood and makes hives last years longer. 


As fast as possible in 1941 all Bee- 
ware bottoms, wood covers, metal cover 
rims and super shells will be supplied 
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ROTPROOFED 


rotproofed at no additional charge. 
New facilities make this possible. 


Every dovetail in every Beeware 
body, super or cover is ready bored for 
nailing as are all slotted bottom bars in 
Lewis frames. No charge is made for 
these exclusive Lewis features either. 
In addition you get the new metal 
frame rest which cannot bend out of 
shape even after years of use. Some 
Lewis frames are lower in price than 
in 1940 as improvements made possible 
by new manufacturing facilities partly 
offset advances in lumber costs over last 
year. Ask for our 1941 Beeware cata- 


log. 


Aeroplane view of enlarged Lewis plant at Watertown. 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS: WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 





SIOUX CITY. IOWA 














HONEY PRICES AND THE 
COST OF PRODUCTION 


Commodity Loans May Be The Remedy 


By J. E. ECKERT 


URING the past twelve years the 

wholesale price of honey has 
fluctuated over a wide range with the 
general trend in a downward di- 
rection. In several of these years the 
wholesale price has been below the 
“cost of production” as determined 
by state, federal and_ individual 
surveys and records. The same state- 
ment could also be made for other 
agricultural products as well. How- 
ever, the relative price level of honey 
is below that of other commodities 
and especially those commodities that 
the beekeeper has to buy. This year 
the cost of the wholesale container 
alone was equal to approximately 
15% of the gross wholesale price 
when honey was sold at 4 cents per lb. 
and 21.8% of the gross at 2% cents. 
And the wholesale price of good table 
honey ranged from 2% to 5% cents 
in California. If one substracts the 
cost of the 60 pound container and 
allows one-fourth cent for handling 
charges, honey sold at 2% and 4 
cents would net respectively 1.9 cents 
and 3.1 cents per pound. In some 
instances the buyer furnishes the 
cans, and deducts only half the retail 
price of new cans. This permits him 
to empty them and resell the cans 
again, often as many as five times the 
same season. His profit on used cans 
enables him in turn to sell honey on 
a closer margin or to cover the cost 
of reconditioning the honey. 

Federal, state and private records 
of the cost of honey production indi- 
cate a net cost of between 5 and 12 
cents per pound with the general 
average between 6 and 7 cents (in 
California and Oregon). The cost of 
producing honey varies inversely with 
production, the more honey received 
per colony unit, the lower the net cost 
per pound. But in about two out of 
every five years, the production per 
colony is considerably below the 
average and since California and 
most of the states west of the Missis- 
sippi produce a surplus of honey, price 
does not fluctuate with production 
sufficiently to make up for the lean 
years. It seems to be the rule that 
the price of honey is low in the years 
of poor returns and still lower when 
average or better than average crops 
are secured. In fact, there has been 
no real surplus of honey produced in 
the United States for a number of 
years. The carry over from one year 
to the next has seldom ever amounted 
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to more than 5 or 10% of the total 
production and as this amount does 
not equal the yearly fluctuation, it 
could be absorbed the following year 
without any disruption of prices. 

The cost of honey production 
surveys includes, among the more 
important items, a reasonable wage 
for the operator, the cost of extra 
labor, and cost of transportation as 
well as depreciation on equipment and 
interest on investment. (This last 
item is questionable, for it might be 
considered as profit.) A beekeeper 
who sells below the cost of production 
for a number of years and still stays 
in business must do one of two things: 
he and the members of his family 
must be willing to work longer hours 
at lower wages, or engage in some 
other occupation on the side to make 
up for the low returns from the. bee 
business. He generally does both. It 
would be interesting to know what 
the average beekeeper receives per 
hour for his labor, and I am thinking 
of the commercial beekeeper who has 
to spend all of his time with his bees, 
and in the management of his busi- 
ness. The fact that beekeepers have 
managed so well as they have during 
the past several years, speaks volumes 
for their fortitude and ability. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the 
causes of the present condition of the 
honey industry. The loss of the ex- 
port market is often given as one of 
the causes but this is not a vital 
factor. The amount of honey ex- 
ported in any one _ year’ seldom 
equaled the amount of the fluctuation 
in production from one year to the 
next. The general depression in busi- 
ness as a whole and the number 
of people without the means of buy- 
ing normal food products are prob- 
ably far more potent factors than all 
other factors combined. The ability 
of the buyer to pit one beekeeper 
against another is a very important 
cause of the present prices being 
lower than general business conditions 
warrant. This situation is not the 
fault of the buyer but rather con- 
ditions in general that affect the bee- 
keeper himself. And without some 
marketing organization or economic 
protection in each producing center, 
the beekeeper cannot individually 
remedy the situation. He tries to do 
so by selling his honey directly 
through retail channels particularly 
to the chain stores, but the margin 









of profit is generally so close to what 
he would have received from the 
wholesale buyer as to again upset the 


wholesale price schedule. It is a vicious 


cycle in which every producer as well 
as nearly every wholesale buyer and 
bottler is attempting to create sales 
by lower prices than his competitors. 

But all of these facts are well 
known. What we don’t know is the 
best solution or remedy for the situ- 
ation. Beekeepers have tried co- 
operative organizations but they have 
almost invariably failed. The bee- 
keeper is essentially a producer, not 
a salesman or an advertising man. 
Furthermore, he is essentially an 
agrarian, a man of the soil, ac- 
customed to working alone in God’s 
great outdoors. The marketing of 
honey is a more complicated business 
than is that of production and is 
carried on in an entirely different 
environment from production. Unless 
a super-cooperative could be formed 
that would include a majority of the 
production throughout the country, 
little can be hoped for through this 
type of endeavor. The formation of 
such an organization is certainly high- 
ly improbable. 

What about advertising? If the 
consumption of honey could be in- 
creased by only a small per cent, 
honey would move more freely from 
the shelves of the grocer due to in- 
creased demand. Jeekeepers could 
afford to donate a dollar a ton to the 
support of a national advertising 
campaign and for the maintenance of 
the American Honey Institute, the 
main link between the producer and 
the creation of a consumer demand. 
One dollar a ton is one per cent of 
the PrTross received for 5 cent honey 

60 pound tins. This offering, 
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however, will have to be freely given 
and made a part of the annual routine 
of honey production to be effective. 
Every wholesale buyer, or broker, 
every bottler and every business re- 
ceiving returns from the honey in- 
dustry could give a like percentage 
of their business to the same fund 
and make it an annual, routine affair. 
Many businesses spend a far greater 
per cent of their gross returns for 
advertising and consider it a good 
investment. 

But we have said before that there 
is no real surplus of honey produced 
in this country. Artificial surpluses 
are created each year because the 
majority of honey is produced months 
ahead of the normal demand. This 
honey has to be held in storage by 
someone and reconditioned for retail 
sale. So if there is no surplus, the 
trouble lies primarily with distri- 
bution between the producer and the 
consumer. An advertising campaign 
to be highly effective must create 
more demand for honey during each 
month of the year and especially dur- 
ing the summer months so that honey 
consumption is not simply seasonal 
in nature. If this is not done, the 
honey producer who cannot move his 
honey to market in a more orderly 
manner than to sell it as soon as it 
is produced, will be in little better 
condition economically than he is at 
present. 

Honey by-products would be one 
answer if some use could be found 
for honey other than as a food. If 
we increase the demand for honey, as 
a food, it must be done at the ex- 
pense of such competitive foods as 
sugar, sirups, jams and jellies; our 
stomachs are limited in capacity. All 


of the competitive items are com- 
mercialized (organized) and_ their 
organizations are not idle. Each has 


a tremendous fund for promotion and 
advertising. We might even say that 
the use of these competitive products 
has increased at the expense of honey 
and come fairly near to the cause of 
the low consumption per capita of 
honey in the United States. A con- 
tinued disregard of advertising will 
make matters worse so advertising 
should be listed as one of the urgent 
present needs of the industry, and in 
this we should always include sup- 
port for the American Honey Insti- 
tute. 

It might even be considered feasi- 
ble and desirable to further lower the 
price of off-grade honeys and prevent 
their use in blends designed for table 
use. This would cause beekeepers to 
save this honey for colony con- 
sumption or to sell it in competition 
with sirups used in cattle feed. Per- 
sonally, I believe it is a mistake to 
sell the poor, off-flavor, rank, or dirty 
honey for use in any food product. 
The practice reacts too strongly 


against the sale and use of the major 
portion of all table or cooking honeys. 
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One suggestion that was strongly 
favored at the annual convention of 
the California State Beekeepers 
Association was that of trying to get 
a bottom put under the price of 
honey, a bottom that is at or near the 
cost of production. This has been 
done for other agricultural commodi- 
ties with great benefit to the pro- 
ducer and without causing any hard- 
ships on the consumer. Many of the 
major industries of this glorious 
country of ours have been protected 
or subsidized for years. Agriculture 
is the basic industry of this country 
and food products and their pro- 
ducers should receive first consider- 
ation in the construction of basic 
formulas for a stable economy. One 
form of aid that has been given to 
certain agricultural industries has 
been in the form of a loan to the pro- 
ducer, based on the principles of cost 
of production and of supply and de- 
mand in order to assist the producer 
in financing his operations and in the 
creation of a more orderly system of 
marketing. To obtain these loans, 
certain industries that produce sur- 
pluses are regulated to more reason- 
able production. Where no surpluses 
exist, as is the case with honey, loans 
are made available to the producers 
without crop or pro rate restrictions. 
Generally, as in the case of barley, 
less than one-half of one per cent of 
the producers took advantage of the 
loan provision and yet the loan value 
to the commodity immediately set a 
base price for its barter on the open 
market. Dealers knew that other 
buyers could not secure their require- 
ments at lower prices as producers 
knew they need not sell for less. 
Buyers then could buy with con- 
fidence in the future and the market 
strengthened to such an extent that 
there is little likelihood of the 
government’s having to take up the 
commodity or turn any portion of it 
over to the surplus commodity corpo- 
ration for sale or distribution. It is 
believed that a similar situation would 
result if a base price could be placed 
under honey, in order to enable the 
producer and the buyer to carry on 
business with confidence. 

One benefit that would result from 
such a practice is that honey would 
have to be more closely graded and 
packed in wholesale containers ac- 
cording to our present U. S. Grades. 
A premium would be paid for clean 
honey in new containers and heavy 
bodied honey would get a premium 
over thin honey. At present, there is 
little or no price incentive for the 
producer to do these things, regard- 
less of their desires in the matter. 

The reason California beekeepers 
are particularly interested in this plan 
is that California produces a surplus 
to her home consumption and so early 
in the season as to affect the whole- 
sale price in other sections of the 
country. A buyer in the East need 








not pay more for honey than he can 
secure honey for in California, plus 
the handling and freight charges. So 
beekeepers throughout the country 


should be interested in working 
actively for federal support in having 
a base price placed under honey. To 
be effective and fair, this price should 
be based on the average cost of pro- 
duction in the various producing 
centers, with the cost of  trans- 
portation to the marketing centers 
added to the price of honey in those 
regions in which the honey is sold. 
For example, if a base loan value of 
6 cents is set for the best table grade 
of honey in California, then the price 
of a comparative grade of honey in 
Chicago or New York should be 6 
cents plus the amount of the trans- 
portation charges on honey from Cali- 
fornia to these centers. Local honey 
in New York would then be based 
at around 7% to 8 cents. 
Experience has shown that such 
loan values are generally placed at or 
near the average cost of production 
and do not limit the possibility nor 
actually prevent price increase above 
the loan value. The rule of sup- 
ply and demand operates from a 
base level. It is just as essential for 
the members receiving income from 
the industry to create a demand for 
their product as before and they can 
do it with assurance. No surplus of 
honey would be produced by an in- 
crease in production for a major 
portion of the available locations are 
now already occupied throughout the 
country. (If any choice locations 
are available, mention it in these 
pages and they will be occupied to- 
morrow, not by an increased number 
of colonies but by some moved from 
already overstocked locations.) The 
industry would not be asking, or re- 
ceiving charity any more than those 
industries that are protected by 
tariffs or trade agreements or by 
copyright privileges or by union dues. 
Every state has an Agricultural 
Conservation Committee to act on re- 
quests from various agricultural in- 
dustries for commodity loans. The 
State Committee recommends to a 
regional committee that such loans be 
favorably considered when they are 
convinced of the necessity and fair- 
ness of the requests. The Regional 
Committees then pass on the evidence 
and forward the evidence to the 
proper authorities at Washington for 
ultimate consideration, either with or 
without their approval. If sufficient 
evidence is presented and if the loan 
can be granted, it is made a part of 
an already existing law governing 
such procedures. The capital furnish- 
ed for the loans comes’ from 
local banks, not from taxes or 
federal appropriations. The govern- 
ment simply insures the loans just as 
is done for the loans under Federal 
Housing by means of which you can 
build a home. 
Berl 
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To secure a login, an agricultural 
commodity must :be made available 
for such loans, then must be stored 
under approved  conditions—which 
may be in the proclucer’s warehouse if 
conditions warrant—and graded ac- 
cording to U. S. Standard Grading 
Rules. The warelouse receipt then 
becomes collateral for the loan for 
the ensuing year. Some loans are 
renewable, others are not. Honey 
loans would have to stand on their 
own merits. The honey can be sold 
by the producer at any time but can 
be removed only on the surrender of 
the warehouse receipt by the loaning 
agency. 

The State Committees are inter- 
ested in receiving information as to 
the present situation of the honey 
industry in each state, with figures 
showing average wroduction, sales 
prices, cost prices and carry over. 
They want to know the trade channels 
through which hor.ey has to move to 
market, the grades; of honey produced 
and warehousing facilities, as well as 
other pertinent details of the indus- 
try. State associations, cooperative 
associations or groups of individuals 
can present this evidence to the 
various state committees. (Mrs. T. 
H. Shephard, of Calexico, Imperial 
County, California, is the chairman 
of the beekeepers’ committee for 
commodity loans in this state. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
her.) 

It is eviderat that much could be 
written on t-his question of securing 
commodity loans as well as _ the 
marketing situation in general. But 
action co'ants, and I have attempted 
to point the way, through the support 
of advertising, support of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute, the production 
and yacking of better grades of honey 
for the retail trade, proper disposition 
or colony use of off-grade non-table 
honeys not fit for the cooking trade, 
better merchandising, and an attempt 
to secure some of the advantages 
federal protection can give to the 
price structure through commodity 
loans. Commodity loans are as 
economically sound as loans secured 
through Federal Housing. They would 
give a measure of protection similar 
to that long enjoyed by industry 
through the patent and copyright 
features, laws or by trade agree- 
ments, tariffs, union dues, etc. These 
features all tend to regulate prices, 
to give the producer, the buyer and 
the consumer confidence in doing 
business for the future. 
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LAIDLAW—NEW STATE 
APIARIST OF ALABAMA 


Dr. Harry H. Laidlaw, Jr., has been 
ippointed State Apiarist of Alabama 
o succeed the late Thomas Atchison, 
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Dr. Laidlaw reported for duty on 
Saturday, February 15, 1941. 

Dr. Laidlaw was born in Houston, 
Texas, and has lived all but six years 
of his life in the South. Four of these 
six years were spent in training in the 
North, and two in teaching college 
in Oakland City, Indiana. In 1933 
he graduated from the Zoology- 
Entomology Department of Louisiana 
State University with a Bachelor of 
Science degree and in 1934 was 
awarded the Master of Science degree 
by the same department. In 1939 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. He worked 
under Drs. W. H. Gates and O. W. 
Rosewall at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and under Professor H. F. 
Wilson and Leon J. Cole at Wis- 
consin. His professional training has 
been divided between entomology, 
genetics and zoology. 





His experience with the bees has 
been lifelong. His grandfather was 
a well-known queen-breeder of the 
South and he grew up in the business 
learning it thoroughly. When elder 
Dr. Laidlaw was field manager for a 
bee business of 1000 colonies of bees 
in Florida, he produced the honey, 
bottled it, delivered it to the 
customers and did all kinds of work 
connected with honey production. 
During this period he acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of bee behavior 
and southern beekeeping. 

Dr. Laidlaw is an experienced and 
trained bee inspector. He obtained 
his first training under Mr. Robert 
Foster, Chief Apiary Inspector for 
the Louisiana Department of Agri- 
culture. He made inspections of the 
bees including those of the queen- 
breeders and bee shippers and took 
care of the eradication of American 
foulbrood in disease areas. 

Dr. Laidlaw’s commercial bee 





keeping experience has been greatly 
augmented by more than ten years of 
seasonal research experience with 
the Division of Bee Culture of the 
United States Department of Agri 
culture. During the first five years 
he worked with Dr. Warren Whit 
comb of the Southern States Bee 
Culture Laboratory at Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. He worked on various 
problems of bee and queen production 
and of methods of southern bee 
keeping. At that time he began the 
basic work in the development of a 
method of artificial insemination of 
queen bees which was later completed 
at the North Cewtral States Bee Cul 
ture Laboematory at Madison, Wis 
consin, This method of insemination 
is how being used by the Southern 
Laboratory because it is more effi 
cient than any other method yet de 
vised At the North Central States 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Dr. Laidlaw 
worked with Dr. C. L. Farrar. 
He worked on pollen supplements, 
systems of beekeeping, and particu 
larly, on the differences in strains of 
bees. This knowledge will be of much 
value to the Alabama bee breeder in 
nt improvement program. 

Dr. Laidlaw spent one year be 
tween graduation from Louisiana 
State University in 1934 until his 
entrance into the University of 
Wisconsin in 1935, as Research 
Assistant in the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station. In 
this position he organized and made 
surveys, studied agricultural  eco- 
nomic problems, and prepared reports 
and articles for publication. He had 
held a number of competitive appoint 
ments and _ Fellowships, has been 
elected to membership in Sigma Xi, 
the Genetics Society of America, and 
the American Society of Zoologists. 

Dr. Laidlaw’s graduate training as 
a geneticist and entomologist, his 
ability to control the mating of 
queen bees, his experience with and 
knowledge of bees and beekeeping 
in both the North and the South, his 
years of inspection work among the 
bee breeders of Louisiana, and his 
long relationship with the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Division of Bee Culture are qualifi 
cations which are particularly well 
suited to the work required of the 
State Apiarist in Alabama. 


+ 


SUMMER CHAUTAUQUA 


Beekeepers’ associations in the 
states of Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio 
are planning a tri-state Chautauqua 
meeting for this summer, the dates 
being Aug. 6, 7, and 8. The place 
of meeting and further details will be 
given in later issues of the Journal. 
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Honey peddler 


| eee before the Lord’s command 
—‘‘Let us now make man in our 
image and likeness,’ (Genesis 1:26) 
was uttered, the honeybees already 
frolicked over the flowery fields to 
gather their sweet load. Bees, im- 
bedded in amber and sandstone clear- 
ly prove this contention. During 
those eras the bees were not culti- 
vated and lived a wild existence. 

When man appeared on earth he 
must have been intrigued by the 
sweet substance. Honey was always 
a favorite fare and cherished find for 
man and beast. Primitive man must 
have discovered very quickly the 
energy producing and _ medicinal 
qualities of this ‘food and drink of 
the gods.” Only in the archives of 
the most ancient cultural states, Baby- 
lon, Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Greece, 
Rome and in those of the Holy 
Land, we learn that their population 
commenced to cultivate bees and 
entered with them into a cooperative 
partnership. For many centuries 
bees, however, continued their wild 
life which they pursue even today if 
left in peace. Forests offer a fine 
abode for bees; cool during the 
summer, a good protection in winter 
against north gales and, above all, 
the treasure chest is well concealed. 

Painstaking efforts to collect wild 
honey was a more ancient sport than 
hunting and fishing. Robbing the 
bees of their treasure was a favorite, 
thrilling, and profitable occupation. 
Special hunters devised all kinds of 
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ABOUT THE COVER PICTURE 


TOM OWEN, THE MIGHTY 
HONEY HUNTER 


By DR. BODOG F. BECK 


schemes to ferret out their habi- 
tations. The Russian name of a bee- 
keeper is still “tree-climber” and of 
the Lithuanian, “‘bee-climber.”’ 

Space would not permit to relate 
even a short history of honey hunt- 
ing. Asiatic and South African tribes 
still utilize the services of certain 
tropical birds which are extremely 
fond of honey. These birds point 
out where the bees’ nests are located 
and they receive, as a reward, a part 
of the spoils. The natives faithfully 
obey the tradition and give a liberal 
share to the “honey-guides,’”’ other- 
wise it is believed they will lead them 
next time, out of revenge, to a lion’s 
den or a snake’s nest. 

In the Middle Ages honey hunting 
was a royal sport. The population 
had to obtain a license and pay taxes 
in substance. Eight feet long combs, 
found in trees and rocks, are de- 
scribed in many European countries. 
In Poland where forests abounded in 
honey, dead bears were found in 
hollow trees. They fell in them in 
search for honey and drowned. 

During the pioneer days of Ameri- 
ca, honey hunting was a_ popular 
occupation. Washington Irving, in 
“Tour on the Prairies’? (Chapter IX), 
describes the abundance of honey in 
decayed trees (bee trees) of the 
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Bee tree, well opened 


West. The 
ambrosial sweets.’ 
its famous bee hunters. Irving re- 
lates that, while witnessing a hunt, 
the honeycombs were removed from 
fallen trees and plenty of honey left 
in the hollow. “It will be all cleared 
off by varmint”’ remarked one of the 
hunters. 


forests 


with 
Every county had 


“teemed 


“What vermin?” asked Irving. 

“Oh bears, and skunks, and rac- 
coons, and ’possums. The bears are 
the ’knowingest varmint’ for finding 
out a bee tree in the world. They’ll 
gnaw for days together at the trunk 
till they make a hole big enough to 
get in their paws, and then they’ll 
haul out honey, bees and_ all,” 
answered ‘‘melancholy Jacques.” 


It is remarkable, considering the 
fact that the first honeybees were 
brought to the Atlantic shores of 
the American continent during the 
second half of the seventeenth 
century, how rapidly they spread 
through the West. They were soon 
carried over the Alleghany Mountains 
by a hurricane. Their tendency to mi- 
grate southward was very expressed. 

Bees were the heralds of Ameri- 
can civilization. The Indians looked 
upon the “white man’s flies” as 
the harbingers of misfortune. If they 
noticed a swarm they exclaimed; “The 
pale-faced intruders are coming!” As 
the bees advanced the Indians and 
buffaloes retired 

Among the southern states, Texas 


Skill with the axe is the 
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was a veritable “land flowing with 
milk and honey.” To quote J. Taylor 
Allen (Early Pioneer Days of Texas), 
“Honey Grove (Texas), derived its 
name from the immense number of 
bee trees of the richest honey; de- 
posited in every hollow tree, and 
sometimes in the tangled down weeds 
and grass. David Crockett and my 
father, W. B. Allen, and his pioneer 
comrades found here honey in 
abundance in the early days of 
Texas. Oh, what happy, indescribable 
times we would have if we could find 
such country again, but gone for- 
ever.... Honey Grove—let the name 
perpetuate the meaning that its name 
implies; a grove where industry, 
economy, enterprise and perseverance 
shall be perpetuated. It is said that 
Davy Crockett and his men, those 
illustrious Texan heroes camped here 
a week on their way to that world- 
famed Alamo, and fed on the honey 
that gave them the joy of Service 
and Zeal for their country’s cause 
..-I cannot refrain from paying 
tribute to the industrious bees. How 
diligently they gather and economi- 
cally store during the season of labor 
that they may have plenty in the 
storehouses in winter. What a lesson 
to us the bees give, teaching us the 
need for industry, thrift and econo- 
my, using our God-given talent while 
it is day and laying in store for the 
day when our work is done.... Nor 
shall I forget the nectar of the 
gods—the honey furnished us by 
the industrious honeybee, the most 
wonderful insect in God’s creation, 
flitting from flower to flower, ex- 
tracting here a little and there a little 
and gathering the sweetest of all 
sweets. If there is anything I like 
better than honey it is....more 
honey.” 

The old settlers recorded the time 
when the first bees crossed the Missis- 
sippi. The West was a real paradise 
for these nectar seeking insects, a 
veritable “land of promise.’’ William 
Cullen Bryant vividly described the 
seething activity of the bee in her 
hew surroundings, where she— 
“Fills the Savannahs with her murmurings, 
And hides her sweets, as in the golden age, 
Within the hollow oak. I listen long 
To her domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitude, 
Which soon shall fill the deserts.” 

In such environment, during the 
pioneer days of America, grew up one 
of the best known honey hunters, 
Tom Owen. While there is a long list 
of “heroes” who excelled in various 
sports, such as, anglers, hunters, golf, 
baseball, football, tennis players, 
great boxers and wrestlers, celebrities 
of the turf, etc., the life of this 
splendid man is almost obscure. As 
T. B. Thorpe expressed it in the 
“Hive of the Honey Hunter,” not a 
pen had ink to record his exploits.” 

Tom Owen lived during the middle 
of the last century, in the wild South- 
west, along the shores of the Missis- 
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sippi. He spent his lonely existence 
in a log cabin earning his living by 
honey hunting. To discover the wild 
bees’ lair was his sole occupation. 
There was none like him among the 
backwoods fraternity. His power of 
vision became so keen through train- 
ing that he could follow the bees with 
his eyes for hundreds of yards. A real 
character, fond of nature, solitude 
and the stillness of woods, listening 
eternally to the drowsy hum of bees. 
When the day was “done” he walked 
home quickly, satisfiedly and obscure- 
ly with his spoils. 

T. B. Thorpe, who met Tom Owen 
on a beautiful southern October 
morning, describes him as follows: 
“The difference between him and 
other men was visible at a glance. He 
showed a perfect contempt for men 
in his clothes. His nether limbs were 
covered by beautifully fringed brier 
brushes. The qualities of mind were 
visible in his face.” 

Tom, like all the typical backwoods- 
men, wore an open hickory shirt, 
deer-skin breeches and a_ battered 
sombrero. His equipment consisted 
of an axe, several buckets to carry 
away his loot, a fishing outfit and a 
rifle to protect himself from Indians 
and wild animals. 

The log cabins of honey hunters 
were built along navigable rivers. On 
the lands, surrounding their shacks, 
they raised vegetables and shot wild 
game for meat. Fond of solitude 
they had no companions except the 
wild animals and the hum of the bees. 
When hunters had collected several 
barrels of honey, they rolled them 
to the river banks, placed the cargo 
on boats and paddled to the nearest 
settlement where they exchanged 
their valuable commodity for flour, 
gunpowder, lead and other necessi- 
ties. Hunters, who lived on the banks 
of the Mississippi traded their honey 
with captains of the steamboats. The 
rivermen took the honey to New 
Orleans and sold it at a fair profit. 

The Southwest, where wild flowers 
bloomed in abundance, was a veri- 
table bee garden. More honey was 
stored in the forests than today. 
Plows and sheep made a sad havoc 
of these glorious pastures, destroying 
like wildfire tens of thousands of 
flowery acres and banishing many 
species of the best honey plants, for 
which loss cultivation so far has given 
no adequate compensation of any 
kind. The rich primeval soil of the 
United States was covered with 
thick forests, profused vegetation 
and wild flowers. The settlers, how- 
ever, lumbered the forests, slaughter- 
ed wild animals, tilled the soil, de- 
stroyed the surface moisture and 
created droughts by off-setting the 
equilibrium of Nature’s forces. They 
worked the land for all it was worth 
and planted instead of soil-building, 
soil-depleting crops. The recent for- 
mation of the western, so-called 





“dustbowl,”’ seems to be a “Vendetta 
of Bees.” 

During the “Golden Age” of bee 
dom, Tom Owen with his keen and 


trained senses had no difliculty to 
find plenty of work. Honey hunters 
employ all kinds of contrivances to 
find the bees’ nests. Some expose a 
saucerful of honey or sugar water as 
a bait. It will soon be covered by a 
multitude of bees. This is covered 
by a wire cage. Through a small 
door a bee is allowed to escape. She 
rises into the air and one has to watch 
the direction she flies. Invariably, in 
a bee line, she hastens with her load 
to the nest. When a bee is out of 
view, another is released and the 
same procedure repeated until the 
treasure-chamber is located. Others 
wave on a long pole a handkerchief, 
saturated with a solution of aromatic 
oil, like extract of aniseed, which 
will soon attract hundreds of bees. 
John R. Lockard in his treatise “‘Bee 
Hunting,”’ describes how his tutor, 
Ike Ward, employed this method. 

Tom Owens did not have to resort 
to similar tricks of the trade. He 
depended entirely on his eyesight. 
“See yonder—he often said—‘there 
is a fine bee. I can see, on a clear 
day, over a mile.’ He could well dis- 
tinguish between a “laden” bee from 
an “empty” one. “And then,” he 
used to remark, “these clever little 
beasts have their set ways. One has 
only to watch the air current, When 
they go out foraging they always fly 
against the wind, then the breeze 
helps them to carry home their heavy 
load.”’ 

When a bee tree was located, Tom 
grabbed the axe and with his strong 
brawny arms chopped out the tree 
on both sides until he felled it. Some 
of his ardent followers had to retreat 
because the disturbed angry crowd 
began to sting them. Tom Owen, 
though stung galore, stood there un- 
perturbed like a conquering hero over 
his victim. After he filled up his pails 
with the rich find, he carried those 
home, to return soon and fell another 
tree. If he had no time to cut the 
tree immediately, he marked it with 
his initials and, according to an age 
old tradition, it was his property. 

Hunting for wild honey must have 
had great attraction also to Jack 
Dempsey. On the back cover of the 
April, 1940, issue of the “Readers 
Digest,” he defends himself for 
neglecting in his younger years the 
“world of print’? and admits that he 
paid more attention to Old Bill 
Finley, who could tell him how to 
locate wild honey, than to his reading 
and writing teachers. Besides the 
thrill of the sport, he must have liked 
honey. Evidently he consumed plenty 


of it. His skill and strength, as a 
boxer and a former heavyweight 
champion of the world, clearly proves 


++ 
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Bell’s partner with his moose 








Bell (on right) with guide. 


A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 


The pictures at the top were sent 
in by Gordon Bell, of Badger, Minne- 
sota, and those at the bottom by 
Robert Knutson, of Ladysmith, Wis- 
consin, both with letters telling of 
their hunting experience, Beekeepers 
on vacation have commented much 
since L. C. Dadant’s editorial about 
how beekeepers enjoy themselves. It 


time, my partner and I checking 
through customs in five minutes with 
our gun permits having been taken 


care of in advance. We_ reached 
Nestor Falls that evening after 
‘“‘shining”’ fifteen deer in the last six 
miles. 


“The evening of October 27 found 
us twenty-five miles from the nearest 





Knutson’s party had snow but 
bees’ truck they get there 


e 


is true that Dadant boys are bears for 
ducks, and that Munny (N. Dak.) 
likes trout fishing, Kelty in Michigan 
goes after the deer, just as these 
fellows, Inspector Canfield of Dallas 
City, Illinois is a veteran and com- 
mercial duck hunter with blinds to 
rent. So it goes! 

Commenting on his experience, Bell 
“After twenty years of com- 
beekeeping, a long awaited 
opportunity to go moose hunting in 
Canada arrived in October, perhaps 
too early to leave the bee work, but 
work or no work, we entered Canada 
at Rainy River for the trip of a life- 


says, 
mercial 
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with the 





The two of them rejoice in the kill. 


road on a clear deep lake that fairly 


swarmed with lake trout (and no 
poles!). The usual home of Ameri- 
ca’s largest game is a burnt over, 


hilly country with muskeg swamps. 
The moose have poor eyesight, but 


their smell and hearing are ex- 
ceptional, so hunting is against the 
wind. The first day four moose were 


sighted with one large cow, but bulls 
only are allowed. The third day we 
drove an island for deer and I got a 
large buck. We discovered a large 
cow and calf moose silhouetted 
against the sky, and in a small spruce 
thicket stood a large bull. Such a 
beautiful sight! I was undecided 
whether to shoot or use the camera, 
but finally shot. We got two in ten 
seconds or less with three shots. One 
weighed approximately 1200 and the 
other 1050 pounds.” 

Knutson says, ‘‘With six men in the 
party, we had fair success with five 
nice buck. The weather was poor 
for taking pictures and we hunted 
from daylight until dark. Does and 
fawns are quite numerous, but in the 
eight days I saw only one buck which 


I got. He weighed 155 pounds.” 
The whole gang (Knutson) with the bag 
of deer. 
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ie * ILLINOIS 
BEEKEEPER 
--¢@. GOES 
My WEST 






I have been pretty busy ever since 
I got to Frisco on Thursday night. 
Today, February 18, I went down to 
San Mateo, about twenty miles from 
here to see a beekeeper, Les Allen, 
an American Bee Journal reader. His 
place is very clean and neat. I got 
a little jar of eucalyptus honey and 
you may quote me as follows: “Unh! 
Unh!” According to Allen, if the 
California beekeeper gets an average 
of thirty pounds to each change of 
location they are satisfied, and one 
move may be nearly four hundred 
miles one way. 

Here in Frisco there is a honey re- 
tailer who has a booth in the Crystal 
Palace Market with six large glass 
tanks, each with a honey gate at the 
bottom. Each tank has a different 
honey, clover, buckwheat, sage, 
orange, etc. When a customer wishes 
honey, he can see the kind he buys, 
and can get any amount he wishes 
with a cent a pound off if he brings 
his own container which a lot of 
people do. This merchant also has 
a lighted display of bottled and 
comb honey, as well as the already 
filled tin containers. I spent a little 
while talking to him. His name is 
Persen, and he does quite a business. 

Allen tells a story of a man who 
came in for a jar of honey and when 
he was asked which kind he wanted, 
sage, orange, or what, he said, ‘Oh, 
no, lady, don’t put any flavoring in 
it. I want just plain honey.” That’s 
about as bad as the fellow who 
wanted a pair of bees to start an 
apiary. Huh? 

Allen has built his business on a 
quality basis. He said he was with 
the state agricultural department for 
five years and he saw so many sloppy 
beekeepers and their products going 
on the market that he decided to go 
into the packing and distribution of 
honey to see if a quality product 
would make its own market. Evident- 
ly it has, although it has been a slow 
fight against the competition of lower 
prices, etc. 

This week end I am going up to 
Yosemite to try to ski (maybe), and 
next week I am_ going down to 
Bakersfield, about the first of March 
over to Denver and then home. The 
weather has been very unusual. All 
the people tell me that. It has been 
raining most of the time with the 
temperature very even, never getting 
either real cold nor real hot. To- 
morrow I am going to visit a cousin 
in Richmond whose name and mine 
are just alike. He has a “ranch” 
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over there. Two acres, I think. If 
your place here has over two 25-foot 
lots in it, it is a ranch. 

I am enjoying the change. I like 
the food. The fresh crab salads they 
have here are grand, and the clam 
chowders and the Chinese and Italian 
restaurants serve really good food, 
not just Greasy Sam joints. Every- 
thing is Union out here, even the 
bootblacks and newsboys, but [ still 
prefer beekeeping. 

William Carlile. 
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SWEET CLOVER WEEVIL 


Much apprehension has been ex- 
pressed over the possibility of the 
spread of the sweet clover weevil now 
found in some of the oldest clover 
stands and in many cases utterly de- 
stroying new plants. According to 
W. P. Flint, Chief Entomologist, of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, 
the weevil, Sitona cylindricollis, has 
been known to occur in Canada for 
some fourteen years, but 1940 was 
the first time it was found in Illinois. 
A check of the infested area last year 
showed the insect was present clear 
across the north end of Illinois and 
extended its range southward in the 
northeastern part of the state for at 
least fifty miles. On farms, spring 
seeding of sweet clover sown in 
barley or oats were almost completely 
destroyed by the adults of this weevil. 
It is a little gray weevil about one 
fourth inch long and one sixteenth of 
an inch wide. It closely resembles the 
two weevils of the same genus which 
have been present in Illinois for a long 
time, but which were also imported 
from southern Europe. The sweet 
clover weevil seems to prefer sweet 
clover above everything else, although 
it does feed to some extent on red 
clover and alfalfa. 

“It also occurs in Canada where it 
is extremely erratic, being abundant 
and destructive one year and hard to 
find for several years following. I 
hope it follows that same course in 
Illinois.” 

According to H. G. Crawford, 
Chief, Field Crop Insect  Investi- 
gations, for the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture: By 1937 the weevil 
had disappeared so completely in 
Ontario that no record of its occur- 
rence was made nor did it appear 
again in 1938 or 1939. In 1940, 
however, a 100 per cent infestation 
of sweet clover in central and eastern 
Ontario was recorded, showing up be- 
tween May 16 and 31, by which time 
u 5 per cent defoliation of the plant 
had occurred. 

“In 1939, it appeared in Manitoba 
as a severe and widespread infesta- 
tion, occurring practically all over 
agricultural Manitoba. Sweet clover 
only was attacked, the overwintering 


beetles causing approximately a 50 

per cent defoliation of young plants. 
(Material furnished through cor 

respondence with W. P. Flint.) 
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NEW ENGLAND'S 
LARGEST BEEKEEPER 





At least that’s what Charles Mraz 
says in his letterhead, ““New Eng- 
land’s Largest Beekeeper, Champlain 


Valley Apiaries, Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, Producers of Delicious Vermont 
Honey,” and sends us this picture of 
his winter activity. He says, “It 
happens to be a good picture of some 
darn poor skiing. As the picture was 
snapped you can see I had my tails 
crossed, and that is bad, although it 
didn’t result in a spill. 

“The picture was taken up Bread- 
loaf Mountains just back of our 
house, an elevation of 2,000 feet. 
About two feet of snow was on the 
ground on February 14, and by the 
end of March there is usually four 
feet, and this lasts up until May for 
skiing. “The winter has been fairly 
cold, 20 degrees below zero the cold- 
est, and the bees are wintering well 
so far, although there has not been 
any flight since October.” 

Mraz is the first state inspector of 
apiaries to champion resistant bees. 
It may interest many readers to know 
that some of the best foundation 
stock for the new resistant bee came 
from the Mraz Apiary. He has been 
a champion of the resistance pro 
gram from the. start, and _ while 
cussed and condemned in his early 
days, he really had something up his 
sleeve. 
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OUR EDITORIAL CONTEST 


APRIL CONTESTANTS 


There was much discussion over the 
editorials submitted for this issue. 
The total number of editorials was 
only half as large as in March, and 
about two thirds as many as in 
February. However, choosing was 
more difficult than for either of the 
other two months. There are two 
reasons for it. Practically everybody 
writes about advertising or market- 
ing and many say just about the 
same thing. Since decision is by a 
point system in which readers place 
editorials in order of preference with 
the largest number of points going to 
first choice, and so on down the scale. 
There was only a point difference be- 
tween the winning editorial, “A 
Dream of Beekeeping,’’ (page 155) 
and the No. 2 choice “Thrills and 
Excitement of Beekeeping.” Also 
the third and fourth editorials were 
neck and neck, each with fourteen 
points, so you may decide which you 
like the best. The dozen readers who 
went over this material had copies 
of each editorial without the name or 
address of the author, so nobody 
could be the least prejudiced. 

The winner, J. K. McClaugherty, 
is a beekeeper at Villa Grove, Colo- 
rado says, ‘‘This is my first editorial 
and maybe I have missed the mark. 
I know little about it.’”’ He started 
beekeeping nine years ago. 

Runners up are Glenn O. Jones, of 
Atlantic, Iowa again (it must be his 
association with Frank Pellett); 
Arthur G. Gill, of The A. I. Root 
Company of Chicago (this Root 
competition is getting terrible); and 
Leslie W. Franks, of Harvey, Illinois 
who was second in March. 

Other contestants were Mrs. Naomi 
Addleman, of Douglas, Wyoming; O. 
B. Griffin, of Caribou, Maine; I. L. 
Swain, Prosser, Washington; Andrew 
R. Beeman, Grapevine, Arkansas; J. 
O. Archambault, Saint-Pierre-les- 


Becquets, Co. Nicolet, Province of 
Quebec; Emil Kellstrand, Rockland, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. E. Claussen, 


Oregon, Illinois; J. O. Bergstrom, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Lynn M. Aldrich, 
Pickford, Michigan; A. W. Burnham, 
Orrick, Missouri; and James Calvert, 
Reaboro, Ontario. 

For the best editorial for May, we 
repeat the offer for March of six 
select queens of the new disease re- 
sistant stock. This is done because 
the interest in entering the contest 
was the greatest when that offer was 
made, and the lowest when _ books 
alone were the offer. For the three 
runners up in May we offer a five 
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year subscription to American Bee 
Journal. If you have interest in re- 
sistant stock, we are sure that these 
queens will give you a good intro- 
duction and that they will be the best 
we can secure, 

Remember, when writing an edi- 
torial, it should concern something 
vital to the industry and contribute 
to leadership. It is not a discussion 


of management, equipment, or ex- 
perience. Don’t be afraid to try, 
whether you can write or not. If 


your ideas are worth while, we will 
use them. Please do not write on 
markets or advertising if you can 
avoid it. That material in the last 
three issues has been worn thread- 
bare. Send your material any time 
in the month of April. If it is too 
late for the May issue, it will fall in 
the editorials for June. 


* 
Second Editorial 


THE THRILL AND 
EXCITEMENT IN 
BEEKEEPING 


By Glenn O. Jones 


Many of us who make our living at 
an inside job feel the need of diver- 
sion for our spare time which will 
get us out into the fresh air and sun- 


shine from which we derive that 
satisfaction and contentment which 
comes only from intimate contact 


with nature and with growing things. 
Some of us get it by raising radishes 
or tomatoes, roses, iris, gladiolus, or 
what have you. Others from rabbits, 
chickens or pigeons. Still others from 
bees. What route we follow depends 
on preference. In the end we achieve 
the same result. 

For one who is willing to devote a 
little thought toward an understand- 
ing of the lives and habits of the bees, 
there can be no more pleasant way of 
spending otherwise idle hours than 
in their care. They do not fly out to 
meet us or demand our attention in 
winter, but this is true with most 
other things in nature during their 
winter rest. While the gardener is 
contemplating the pictures in the seed 
catalogs or imagining the effect of a 
new shrub or new vine or a new bush 
in next summer’s garden, the bee- 
keeper is going over his catalog of 
equipment and supplies, and planning 
next year’s work; to use excluders or 
not; to buy new equipment in eight 
frame or ten frame, or larger size. 


Perhaps a trial a making some equip- 
ment in the workshop, even though 
it costs us more. 

For a quiet evening in an easy 
chair, nothing can be more enjoyable 
than to read from the great store of 
literature about bees and beekeeping. 
To learn of their anatomy, we may 
choose Cheshire or Snodgrass. To 
learn of their habits and methods we 
may try Huber. For information on 
management and manipulations, there 
is Doctor Miller and Quinby, and al- 
ways we find something more in the 
old reliables like “The Honeybee,” 
by Langstroth and Dadant; and “The 
A. B. C. & X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture” 
by Root. 

When spring arrives and the new 
hives and equipment are nailed up 
and painted, ready to use, what a lot 
of interesting things there are to do 
and how quickly we find it necessary 
to change our fine plans we worked 
on all winter. Some colonies have 
starved, though their fall stores 
seemed plentiful. Some are wet and 
moldy and something wrong here and 
there with the packing and prepa- 
ration for winter. Some are living, 
but oh, so short of stores, and some 
have lost their queens and need a 
quick replacement. 

How quickly the buds unfurl, but 
how slowly the blossoms offer their 
nectar when the hives are full of 
brood and the daily need of food is 
great and growing greater. How 
slowly some colonies increase their 
population! A little foulbrood to re- 
mind us that new stock is available 
to help us eliminate it. We must get 
some of that. This one over here 
seems full now and overflowing with 
bees and the honeyflow still some dis- 
tance in the future. With plenty of 
room and careful handling, they 
should make a crop to beat last year’s 
best. Maybe that is the right place 
for a scale to record the daily weights. 

Queen cells and swarms! Clipped 
queens? Yes, but still she’s gone, 
even though the bees are saved— 
place for another queen, and shall 
we raise her or shall we buy her? Not 
enough time now—perhaps next year. 
Supers and more supers! Put them 
on the top or at the bottom to suit 
your fancy, but give them plenty. 
All supers on filling fast? Then get 
busy with the extractor for the 
honeyflow does not wait. Or should 
the bees be crowded a bit to be sure 
of winter stores in the brood nest in 
case the fall flow is light or absent? 

Good crop? Yes, fair, but next 
year should be a better year if we 
manage Just a little differently. 
Stores plentiful? Packing all done? 
All right, back to the catalogs and 
the books and the magazines and 
more plans for another year. 

Who says beekeeping lacks thrills 
and excitement? 


Atlantic, Iowa. 
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Third Editorial 
ITS A NEW ERA 


By Arthur G. Gill 


Astronomers tell us that our earth, 
in harmony with other bodies in our 
universe, moves on in limitless space 
never to return to the place where 
it may be at any present moment. 
Similarly, bees and the _ industry 
which relates to them, in harmony 
with other industry in the economy 
of mankind, have developed and ad- 
vanced through ages of time never 
to return to former conditions. 

From that far distant age when 
bees first appeared on the earth, 
cultivation of them for human wel- 
fare has followed very closely the 
progress made by man in other in- 
dustry. Under early and primitive 
conditions when the most that man 
did was to gather fruits and nuts, 
catch game as it was found in nature, 
bees were just a source of food that 
could be robbed from their habitats. 
As man advanced in subduing the ad- 
vantages of the earth, with cultivation 
of plants and trees and the rearing 
of animals for food, bees were also 
cultivated through providing crude 
skeps and comfortable locations for 
them. In some countries through the 
centuries, apiaries were about as 
common as gardens, vineyards and 
orchards. 

As advancement in knowledge came 
possibly before historic times, man 
advanced in beekeeping too. Plato, 
Aristotle, Virgil, and others observed 
man’s interest in bees and wrote of 
them previous to the time of Christ. 
Through the Middle Ages, progress 
was slow or stagnant, and there was 
little growth in beekeeping for a long 
period. Then, as an awakening in 
knowledge and thinking came _ in 
about the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, progress was made in 
knowledge of bees. As the great in- 
dustrial age came with rapid ad- 
vancement in the making of tools 
and machines, and their use for man’s 
benefit, progress was made too in the 
development of equipment, utensils 
and machines for improved beekeep- 
ing and production of honey. 

With the great changes and almost 
complete revolution which has come 
and is still coming in many things as 
a result of world wars, revolution 
comes in beekeeping too. Much as 
we like to hold to the old, we cannot 
do so. Beekeeping will be different 

-it will not be as it was before. It 
eems likely that the way will be 
through greater emphasis on quality 
stocks, efficiency of method and 
economy of effort, and various skills. 
It must remain for our leading 

tudents and bee magazines to show 

he way for success. 
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The revolution of these present 
years in ways and means of doing 
things has also brought about great 
development in the science of ad- 
vertising. This has become our 
medium of greatest sales promotion. 
I ask thinking men how we may for 
the good of our industry double or 
treble the consumption of honey. 
Invariably the answer is that ad- 
vertising will do it; improved stand- 
ards and better marketing practices 
are implied. With the American 
people consuming each year in excess 
of one hundred pounds of sugar per 
person, I do not have the least doubt 
that the people of this country can 
be made to switch only slightly in 
their want of sweets to use double, 
treble, or five times as much honey 
as at present, which would be a 
tremendous boon to all who are in 
any way interested in beekeeping. 

Good advertising will do the trick. 
It will cost money, but as certain 
as night follows day, we will pay for 
it if we do not advertise. If we do 
advertise, we must raise the money 
among the largest possible share of 
dealers, packers and individuals who 
are interested in larger sales. As a 
reward we will have increased busi- 
ness and increased income. A _ pro- 
ducer will gain several fold his fair 
share of the advertising cost in the 
better price he will get. 

If we do not advertise, we will all 
pay through losing the benefits we 
might have had from greatly in- 
creased demand and sale of honey. 
Will beekeeping join hands to get the 
largest possible results? The raising 
of the sum of $20,000 for publicity 
this year by honey packers, supply 
manufacturers and dealers, the Insti- 
tute and producers is only a start in 
the right direction. To get the most 
good of the money spent the ad- 
vertising must be continued and in- 
creased. It seems evident that all 
who have contributed will want to 
continue. We are in a time of 
industrial progress and of different 
and changed marketing methods. It 
is, indeed, a new era 


Chicago, Illinois. 


* 
Fourth Editorial 


HOW BUSINESS 
OPERATES 


By Leslie W. Franks 


Many beekeepers have not followed 
closely the modern movement of 
products from the farm to the table, 
and so have not been able to value 
their own production in relation to 
other foods. In former years, with a 
majority of people living in small 








towns, dairy and truck garden pro- 
duce was sold by the farmer direct 
and he was both the producer and the 
distributor. 

As towns grew and manufacturing 
centers expanded, a larger amount 
of the producer’s time was consumed 
in reaching markets and the ultimate 
consumer, so he was forced to start a 
market of his own or to sell to al- 
ready established retailers. This en- 
tailed an expense resulting in smaller 
net returns, enabling the producer to 
secure more crop thus increasing the 
total earning. 

From this point there developed the 
wholesaler who, for a small addi- 
tional amount, was willing to take all 
the farmer would produce, saving him 
the time required to find buyers on 
the exact day his produce was ready 
for market. This again reduced his 
return but completely released him 
for work as a producer only. As 
with manufactured products, improve- 
ments in seed and equipment made 
growing less difficult permitting still 
greater production which again 
necessitated more distant markets and 
required the truck or the railroad 
with resulting additional costs. 

The average beekeeper fails to see 
the importance of the services that 
go hand in hand with him in reaching 
his markets. If he will make a study 
of the costs of containers, packing, 
storing, interest, transportation, and 
selling, he will find them amounting 
to as much as the value of his honey. 
This method of distribution is most 
highly developed in this country and 
gives rise to the fact that a third of 
the entire population is engaged in 
such commercial services. It, how- 
ever, creates a livelihood for one- 
third more consumers of his and 
other products. 

The beekeeper can, therefore, re- 
ceive for his product as much as he 
will work for. Six cents for honey at 
source, four cents for package, five 
cents for selling and a few additional 
cents if he performs all of the services 
necessary in distribution. If he is a 
small producer in a small town he can 
still dispose of his stock at the full 
retail price and all the reductions in 
the world will not increase his sales 
greatly, but do affect his earnings 
considerably. If, on the other hand, 
he is only willing to perform a part 
of the services, he must be satisfied 
with the reduced income provided by 
wholesale selling or jobbing. Accord- 
ing to sound business methods, if he 
does so, he should be able to produce 
a greater amount of honey offsetting 
his lower unit price. This is the 
trend of all industries to larger pro- 
ducers having complete marketing 
facilities and specializing in that field. 
Then the beekeeper is no longer in 
the honey business as such, but is 
merely a producer with the other 
services in partnership with him and 

(Please turn to page 183) 
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By E. C. BESSONET 
lack of mutual understanding 


HE 
z in seeking the solution to our 
beekeeping problems is largely re- 
sponsible for our failure to make 
rapid strides. One group fights for 
a cause while another opposes it. I 
worked with organizations for twenty- 
one years, and have found that no 
matter how small the opposing force 
may be, it results in disaster to pro- 
gressive ideas. 

How to change the beekeepers’ 
present attitude toward constructive 
plans is a problem of concern for 
which no one seems to have the 
answer. Jealousy, greed, selfishness 
and the lack of faith stop co- 
ordinated efforts. 

The history of American Honey 
Institute is an illustration. Honey 
packers and supply manufacturers 
have contributed to it substantially 
and consistently, but the beekeepers 
who are destined to profit most from 
the Institute have, in a large measure, 
ignored this golden opportunity to 
further their own interest. The 
Institute budget has always been too 
small. How to stimulate more inter- 
est and greater support for the Insti- 
tute is one of our unsolved problems. 
It is a problem not only concerning 
the honey producer, but the producer 
of package bees and queens, who is 
directly affected by the prevailing 
low prices for honey. 

There is a plan under consideration 
to assess every can of honey, every 
package of bees and every queen for 
the support of the Institute. The 
result of it would depend on the 
seriousness of the beekeeper in sup- 
porting the plan and in helping to 
bring pressure on those unwilling to 
cooperate. An appropriate stamp has 
been recommended to be used by all 
those contributing. Boycotting the 
nonco-operator is also in the setup. 

How will it work? The honey pro- 
ducer may consider that the pro- 
ducer of package bees and queens 
should be considered for the stamp. 
The packer will demand stamped 
honey cans from the producer. The 
producer will demand proof that the 
packer is making a just contribution. 
No decision can be arranged in these 
possible conflicts. The whole plan 
must be voluntary, with unpredicable 
results. Unless the majority are in 
favor of such an effort, it will fail. 
It may be that this stamp plan pro- 
posal would work best under the ac- 
tual leadership of the Institute itself. 
The Institute might sell special 


stamps to packers and another kind 
of stamp to the producers of pack- 
age bees and queens, and another to 


the 


beekeeper himself, and each 
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A TAX STAMP PLAN 


group could secure the needed stamps 
directly from the Institute. Then if 


the honey producer is interested in 
the Institute, he will demand a 
stamped package and queen. The 
supply concerns can work on the 


same basis. Even the honey producer 
packing his own honey will, I believe, 
realize the value of national publicity 
in furthering his own interest. 





Donaldsonville, La. 


¢ 


THE HARRISON OR CUT 
COMB FRAME 


It is evident that Mr. L. D. 
Haughtery, of Wichita, Kansas, is a 
progressive beekeeper for he is quick 
to recognize the advantages of im- 
proved equipment for modern bee- 
keeping. The Harrison or cut comb 
frame he uses (February Beekeepers 
Item), although an old pattern, is of 
new dimensions and was designed by 
Geo. Harrison, Jr., of Purcellville, 
Virginia in the early thirties. Mr. 
Harrison, a most exacting beekeeper, 
wanted a frame for honey hunk or 
chunk comb production that would 
protect the comb from time it was 
produced until ready to cut in his 
honey house. 

He first exhibited the frame at a 
summer meeting of the Virginia 
State Beekeepers Association in July 
1937, using photographs of various 
filled supers to prove its advantages. 
He sold the Virginia beekeepers on 
its use and the following year the 
G. B. Lewis Co. offered the frame 
for sale with Mr. Harrison’s approval. 
Since that time it has been adver- 
tised as a Beeware item and recently 
other manufacturers have offered a 
similar frame. 

The Harrison frame has many 
advantages most important of which 
are: First—It produces comb of more 
correct and uniform thickness for 
honey hunks as well as chunk honey 
packs. Second—It controls building 
of burr comb between supers just the 
same as section comb supers. Third— 
It prevents leaking supers and 
damaged combs incidental with ordi- 
nary supers breaking loose from hive. 
Fourth—It permits hauling or hand- 
ling of filled supers without bruising 
the comb, since combs cannot come 
in contact with each other. In this 
respect it again compares with the 
section super. Considerable credit is 
due Mr. Harrison for his unselfish 
effort in contributing this special 






purpose frame to the industry with- 
out thought of remuneration. 
A. D. Hiett, 
Virginia. 


¢ 


OREGON 


Not one flake of snow this winter 
and very little frost. Some stands 
are nearly ready to swarm now. Lots 
of cherry and pear trees in bloom. 
The maples won't be out for a few 
days. Bees have gathered pollen every 
few days all winter. 

Frank P. Fuge, 
Oregon City. 


. 
A DREAM 


(Continued from page 155) 
reach all beekeepers. What the indus- 
try needs is something to transform 
beekeepers into men with zeal and 
initiative. Look upon the awe in- 
spiring beauty of the morning star 
now rising above the eastern horizon. 
It is a symbol of the beauty and 
grandeur that beekeeping may have 
tomorrow if the average beekeeper 
becomes alive to the possibilities of 
his calling.” 

The teacher silently swung his arm 
through the pale moonlight toward 
the west, and finished, “Tonight that 
sinking moon has been a light unto 
our physical feet, so may my brief 
visit with you bring a white light of 
renewed attitude to you and to your 
industry. May this little drama be 
the cause of thousands of moral and 
mental spring cleanings. From here 
I must go and meet all those who 
write for our industry. We must 
work out ways to make more use of 
a creative vision which gives us the 
ability to see, to understand and to 
execute.” 

Colorado. 


. 
MISSOURI 


My bees here are too strong, as 
usual. Have bred in a small way all 
winter. In February I found colonies 
with as high as six broods. The low 
March temperatures have set them 
back, for which I am thankful. I have 
more stores in the hives though than 
I ever had in my 50 years of beekeep- 
ing. 

Virgil Weaver, 
Neosho. 


¢ 


HARLEY W. CASTLE 


Harley W. Castle, Greenville, Ohio, 
passed away January 22 at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Kenneth Bur- 
Greenville, Ohio. 


gess, 
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SPRING 


By CARL E. KILLION 


HE subject of spring management 

of apiaries brings up the old 
question, when does a_beekeeper’s 
season start—April, May, or the pre- 
vious September? This situation al- 
ways reminds me of the story about 
the bluevine, a honey plant which 
grows along the Wabash and Ohio 
rivers. It is claimed that if one jerks 
the bluevine somewhere along the 
Ohio, the jerk can be felt along the 
upper Wabash! There is no doubt 
that work done the previous fall in- 
fluences the management of apiaries 
the following spring. 

In my opinion, spring management 
is really a continuation of other 
seasonal work. The beekeeper who 
leaves much of his spring manage- 
ment until spring is confronted by 
many problems that earlier could 
have been eliminated or considerably 
minimized. It is never necessary to 
wait until spring to see that colonies 
are properly requeened. Requeen- 
ing should be done in time to allow 
the rearing of a good force of worker 
bees to go into the winter cluster. 
Thus one of the spring problems is 
taken care of. The fine cluster of 
young bees should be provided with 
good quality honey, well ripened, to 
tide them over to the next honeyflow. 

The exact amount of honey needed 
to winter bees successfully and to 
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MANAGEMENT 


carry the colony through the spring 
is difficult to estimate exactly. About 
sixty pounds of honey per colony 
seems to be the minimum here. (If 
the full amount is not on the colony 
when winter starts, the remainder 
should be stored in a hive body in the 
honey house.) Here, and in many 
places elsewhere, windbreaks and 
winter protection of some sort are re- 
quired to bring the colony into spring 
in good condition. When all these 
essentials have been previously ad- 
ministered, not a great amount of 
spring management is left to worry 
about. 

Good queens are to be desired at all 
times. If colonies have good queens, 
during the fall they will rear nearly 
the proper amount of workers for 
overwintering. Our fall honeyflow 
from heartsease begins about August 
22, on the average, according to 
records in my weather book and lasts 
until about September 8. After that 
date there is no flow. Colonies must 
use this heartsease flow to prepare 
for winter. During twenty years in 
the heartsease country, I have experi- 
enced only one failure when the colo 
nies failed to fill the brood chambers. 
This was in 1939, when there was no 
flow at all. This failure prevented 
the colonies from rearing an ade- 
quate number of workers and meant 


COMB HONEY—PART IX 





The dandelion i oved by ome 
and despised by others It is a 
matter of one’s viewpoint To the 
beekeeper it is a valuable source of 


pollen and nectar in early spring 










considerable feeding had to be done. 

Since heartsease honey can be 
marketed only in certain areas here- 
abouts, as some people dislike the 
flavor, much of it is stored in hive 
bodies to be used for spring feeding 
These bodies, if not needed on the 
colony to insure adequate stores, are 
taken to the honey house and are 
stored until needed in the spring. 
During the winter they are examined 
and cleaned of burr or brace combs 
and surplus propolis. If the body is 
full, four of the frames of honey may 
be extracted; or, if the body is empty, 
four empty frames may be exchanged 
for frames of honey. When these 
bodies are finally given to the colo 
nies in the spring, they provide honey 
for food and room for brood rearing. 

Winter packing is not just to keep 
the colony warm but to conserve 
what energy the bees possess. This 
energy is valuable in the early flow, 
provides the build-up that 
carries the colony to the clover flow 
in top condition. 

When the colonies are in good con 
dition, the actual spring work is 
routine. As they are all packed in 
cases in my apiaries, the first work 
I do is to unpack all of them, as soon 
as weather permits, before fruit 
bloom or dandelion flow. At the same 
time, each colony is lifted to estimate 


as it 
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Left—-Unpacking, with the front of the 


result of a good dandelion flow. 





the amount of honey remaining, and 
all light-weight and weak hives are 
marked. The very weak ones are 
examined at once to prevent any 
possible chance of spreading A. F. B. 
if the colony should be robbed out. 
Those not found to be infected are 
united to stronger colonies. Many 
times these weak colonies have a fair 
supply of honey which may save the 
few bees in the weak hive and supply 
the other with stores it may be lack- 
ing. 

On the first flight days in early 
spring, all apiaries are checked for 
dead colonies. Those which have died 
are removed from the packing cases 
and are taken to the shop for a check 
for disease and a clean-up. At no 
time during the spring work are any 
combs changed from one hive to 
another. If any change is made, the 
entire body is moved. Sometimes a 
two-story colony has been weakened 
so that it occupies only a part of one 
body. The extra body, not needed, 
is taken away. Colonies that are 
light in stores are supplied with a 
body at least half full of honey. 

This first check serves to unite 
weak colonies to strong ones, to feed 
and to note the general condition of 
the entire apiary. Later, during 
dandelion and fruit bloom, the first 
systematic examination of colonies is 
made. The queens that have not 
been clipped, the strength of the colo- 
ny is noted, the amount of stores, and 
all observations are recorded in the 
apiary record book. 

In favorable years, during dande- 
lion flow, a small surplus is gathered. 
This dandelion flow is many times a 
life-saver, as it occurs when colonies 
are in need of stores and a_ stimu- 
lative flow in order to build up for 
the clover, only a few weeks away. 
Once in a while a colony swarms 
during fruit bloom; but giving an 
extra body to the colony as it be- 
comes strong enough helps to pre- 
vent swarming at this time of the 
year. The entrances are opened to 
correspond to the colony strength 
and temperature. 

However, if dandelion fails to yield 
as much nectar as the colonies need, 
and if the supply of bodies of honey 
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Pollen, brood 





removed and straw pushed back. What 


and nectar. 


has been used up, it becomes nec- 
essary to feed sugar syrup. During 
the last fifteen years, I have had to 
feed sugar only five times. 

Nearly all my worries in spring 
are just clipping queens, giving 
bodies of stores, and supplying addi- 


RED HONEY 


By ISAAC S. DILLER 


N issue of the Garden Chronicle 

published in 1889 mentions the 
production of red honey in London 
by a secret process that was not di- 
vulged and which has since been lost. 
I looked up the reference in the 
Surgeon General’s Library in Wash- 
ington, and it told of the production 
by means of artificial feeding of bees 
with the adcition of a dye to sugar 
but that the production was not 
financially successful. 

Sometime after coming to Miami 
I had an opportunity of trying to pro- 
duce this beautiful red honey. I fed 
bees on sugar syrup with carmine 
added. I added various flowers to 
sugar syrup, finding that by adding 
some fruit acids as lemons I could 
change the color to a brilliant red 
or a beautiful blue. The bees more- 
over seemed to like these solutions as 
long as I had some sugar in them, 
their liking being directly pro- 
portional to the amount of sugar 
contained in them. 

I fed the solutions to strong colo- 
nies and weak ones, thinking the 
strong colonies at any rate would 
have enough food so that they would 
store at least a part of the solution 
in the supers. But in each case they 
merely fed it to their brood or con- 
sumed it themselves. They never 
stored an ounce of it in their super 
chambers. 

Finally I realized that after all it 
would be nothing more than colored 
sugar water which I would have at 
the end of my experiment and I 
would have to find a market for red 
honey. Nobody here liked red honey 
especially after all. 





will the first 





examination reveal? Right—The 






tional room as it is needed by prolific 
queens. Supplying each queen with 
plenty of room for laying finds most 
of the colonies occupying two bodies 
at the start of the honeyflow. 


Paris, Illinois. 


oe — 


After I had given it up, we had 
a good honey year in the fall of the 
year in Miami and I found plenty of 
red honey from the Spanish Needle 
or Florida sunflower in the hives with 
no effort on my part whatever, This 
is one of the few plants that produces 
red honey. People who are ac- 
customed to it are very fond of it. 
It is rather strong for those who 
believe that clover honey is the 
standard and all honeys are to be 
compared with clover honey. To 
such people mangrove or palmetto or 
lime honey is preferable. These 
latter often are too thin to compare 
favorably with clover honey, especial- 
ly if they are produced during heavy 
rains, or are extracted and stored in 
humid weather. It reminds me of a 
certain lady in New York who was 
offered the finest of clover honey. 
She promptly refused it saying that 
was not honey at all but sugar 
solution, what she wanted was the 
dark buckwheat honey which she had 
been brought up on and which she 
had gotten from the farm. I have 
yet to find a native of the South who 
will voluntarily tell me he likes buck- 
wheat honey. It is too strong for 
tastes here, but the Florida sunflower 
honey is very pleasant to one ac- 
customed to it. It has a good body, 
a real flavor, an aroma and sweet- 
ness all its own. 


In importance it ranks fifth among 


Florida honey, being exceeded in 
order by the tupelo, mangrove, 
thistle, orange and palmetto. So 


called wild flower honey is usually 
mostly thistle of light color and pro- 
duced by one or several of the Com- 
positae or sunflower species if of a 
darker color. 


Miami, Florida. 
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By ED. BRAUN 





CKAGE bees and _ overwinterd 

colonies both have a definite place 
in the economic plant of the bee- 
keeping industry in Manitoba. If it 
became absolutely necessary, it would 
be possible to do without package 
bees which were only developed on a 
commercial scale in very recent times, 
around 1915. However, if package 
bees were abolished, beekeepers 
would be forced to overwinter their 
colonies in order to maintain their 
investments and means of livelihood. 
The annual importation of package 
bees into Manitoba has increased 
from a few thousand dollars’ worth 
prior to 1925 until the valuation ex- 
ceeded the $100,000 mark in 1939. 
Even with this tremendous increase 
in the purchases of package bees, a 
large percentage of the beekeepers 
of the province still continue to over- 
winter all or a portion of their colo- 
nies every year. If package bees 
were to entirely supplant  over- 
wintered colonies, the present capa- 
city of the package shippers in the 
southern states would be entirely in- 
adequate to meet the demand from 
one province alone, not considering 
the other nine provinces in the 
Dominion. 


The popular trend towards pack- 
age bees, however, does not nec- 
essarily indicate that the trend being 
followed is based on sound experi- 
mental evidence; it may just be a 
passing fad, supported by beekeeping 
authorities because it follows the 
path of least resistance. It may, 
therefore, be of considerable value, 
from an economic standpoint, to re- 
view some of the experimental data 
which have been accumulated during 
the past fifteen year period at 
the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, Manitoba. Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 11, entitled “Package Bees in 
Manitoba,” on page 13, outlines tabu- 
lar data giving the factors considered 
in deriving the profit and loss figures 
for outside wintered versus package 
bee colonies. The following table 
outlines twelve years’ results as com- 
pared with seven years’ results pub- 
lished in the above’ mentioned 
bulletin. 

The difference of $1.83 in favor of 
the overwintered colonies should dis- 
pel the theory that it is cheaper to 
kill the colonies in the fall and buy 
package bees in the spring than to 
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PACKAGE BEES VERSUS 
OVERWINTERED COLONIES 


overwinter the colonies of bees in the 
province of Manitoba. The average 
beekeeper may not consider a profit 
of $1.83 per colony of sufficient 
difference to warrant the additional 
time and labor involved in preparing 
and overwintering his colonies but 
when you consider that his monetary 
investment in extra equipment and 
labor charges have already been 
assessed against the overwintered 
colonies, then, on a basis of one 
hundred colonies, a total profit of 
$183.00 may mean the difference be- 
tween a profit or loss on the season’s 
operations. 

Naturally the production factor 
enters into the above calculations, 
and twelve years’ figures on the aver- 
age production from cellar and 
outside wintered colonies combined 
versus package bees shows that over- 
wintered produce 27.40 pounds more, 
per colony, than do package bees; the 
average production, per colony, from 
the overwintered being 171.56 pounds 
as compared with 144.16 pounds from 
package bees. Evaluating honey at 
six cents per pound, would provide 
an additional gross income of $16.44 
per colony from overwintered colo- 
nies compared with that received 
from package bees. 

The favorite argument of the pro- 
ponents of the “kill your colonies in 
the fall and buy package bees in 
the spring’? theory may be briefly 
summed up as follows: “Fifty pounds 
of honey for each overwintered colo- 


ny, at six cents a pound, amounts 
to $3.00 per colony, in addition there 
must be added the possible chance 
that the colonies may be dead or 
weak in the spring, and the labor 
and worry of preparing the colonies 
for winter and unpacking them in 
the spring. A two-pound package 
with untested queen may be _ pur- 
chased for $2.08 or less, plus the cost 
of express which may vary from 45 
to 75 cents, making a total of $2.53 
or $2.83. Why incur the investment, 
labor and worry of overwintering 
your colonies when you can purchase 
package bees so cheaply.” However, 
let us examine this argument to 
determine whether all of the facts 
have been fairly represented. As- 
suming that the average price of a 
two pound package of bees to Mani- 
toba beekeepers, with express in- 
cluded, amounts to $2.60; to this 
amount must be added the expense 
of procuring the package bees from 
the railway station, the loss or 
damage to bees and queens in tran- 
sit, the labor of preparing the hives 
and installing the package bees, the 
cost of and labor of feeding twenty 
pounds of honey or sugar, in syrup 
form, per package colony (amount- 
ing approximately to $1.20), the loss 
of queens on introduction, the loss 
or weakening of producing’ units 
through drifting and finally the loss 
of queens through early supersedure, 
with the ultimate reduction in yield 
from package bee colonies so affected. 





Twelve Years’ Figures on Profits Produced From Outside-Wintered Colonies Vs. Package Bees 


Outside-Wintered Colonie 
> oe 
wg Ps} 

Me ¢ £ 
1925-26 21 124.15 
1926-27 ! 123.66 
1927-28 153.82 
1928-29 145 
1929-30 ] 141.69 
1930-31 l 113.87 
1931-32 l 101.8 
1933-34 253.9 
1934-35 11 65.50 
1935-36 11 R1 
1936-37 l 60.84 
1937-38 f one 


Tota f 1,430.22 4,52 


Package Bees 


~ Me 
° ° 
® ry 
2s ° 25 
a. Pp - ¢.= 
> . o Po 
= 2a -_ = 5 
av rx e a7 
cee Sa < on 
86.388 24 167.69 289.19 
07.53 12 102.07 206.70 
624.20 12 86.98 181.87 
503.70 33 191.89 796.46 
621.42 14 91.61 169.90 
186. 12 64.17 200.70 
506.12 6 81.12 54.60 
94.5 25 133.94 256.10 
128.50 20 87.53 183.72 
74.80 32 148.84 772.60 
65.1 3 130.77 336.85 
8 4 133.34 449.42 
Rg ¢ n4 1.369.900 3,896.61 
, 098.43 2,526.71 
11.78 9.95 
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This does not include the foreign ex- 
change rate of 11 per cent on 
Canadian money, or the 10 per cent 
excise duty, which may vary con- 
siderably in the different seasons. 
Furthermore, purchases amounting to 
more than $100 require, at the present 


time, an import license from the 
“Foreign Exchange Control Board.” 
The costs assessed against over- 


wintered colonies may vary, depend- 
ing upon the method of wintering 
employed; namely, a bee cellar, or 
outside in different sized wooden 
cases, balsam-wool or paper packs. 
However, the following items should 
be taken into consideration: The 
cost and labor of requeening all colo- 
nies headed by two-year old queens 
during early August; the cost and 
labor of supplying each colony to be 
overwintered with 55 pounds of 
honey of the best quality, valued at 
$3.30 less the cost and labor of ex- 
tracting and marketing the same; 
depreciation reserve on the capital 
investment in the bee cellar, packing, 
cases or packs; the labor charges 
incurred in storing or _ packing, 
setting out in the spring or unpack- 
ing the colonies; the loss of dead or 
weak colonies during the winter; the 
cost of requeening queenless colonies 
or drone laying queens; the average 
spring strength of the living colonies 
and what percentage of the total will 
make good producing units; the cost 
of additional food required in spring; 
and finally the percentage of over- 
wintered colonies which may readily 
be divided, in spring, to replace 


winter loss or provide additional 
production units less the cost of the 
queens required for making the 
divisions. 


Referring back to the table, in 
which practically all of the applicable 
factors noted above were included in 
the total cost calculations, it is 
readily apparent that the average 
cost per colony, over the twelve year 
period, for overwintered colonies was 
$5.44 as compared with $5.39 per 
package colony. This indicates that 
there is practically no monetary 
difference when all cost factors are 
taken into consideration and, further- 
more, that the production value of 
the overwintered greatly exceeds that 
of package bee colonies, to provide 
the greater profit per colony. 


Overwintered Colonies 


Cellar wintering of bees requires 
a larger total initial expenditure of 
capital to start with but the average 
per colony cost is less than that for 


outside wintered colonies, when 

spread over a long period of years. 

Consumption, Death Rate, Spring 
Strength. 


The average total consumption of 
cellar wintered colonies, over a nine 
year period amounted to 38% pounds, 
from the time the colonies were fed 
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in September until they were placed 
on their summer stands in the spring. 
This would leave an average of 16% 
pounds per colony for the spring 
building-up period, and this was 
generally sufficient because very few 
overwinterd colonies required feed- 


ing in the spring. In fact, in the 
majority of the colonies there was 
ample honey to provide both the 


parent colony and the nucleus with 
sufficient stores until fresh nectar 
was available in the fields. The aver- 
age number of colonies which died 
in winter amounted to approximately 
9% per cent, while the average spring 
strength of the living colonies 
amounted to six frames, covered 
with bees, at the first spring exami- 
nation. The average total con- 
sumption of colonies wintered out- 
side in cases, over a five year period, 
amounted to approximately 45 pounds 
per colony. The average number of 
colonies which died during the winter 
amounted to 12.7 per cent, while the 
average spring strength of living 
colonies amounted to 6.2/3 frames, 
covered with bees, at the first exami- 
nation. The average total con- 
sumption of colonies wintered outside 
in balsam wool amounted to approxi- 
mately 40 pounds per colony. The 
average number of colonies which 
died during the winter amounted to 


3.338 per cent, while the average 
spring strength of living colonies 
amounted to 9% frames, covered 


with bees, at the first examiniation. 


When the spring strength of out- 
side wintered is compared with 
that of cellar-wintered colonies, 


the difference in average total con- 


sumption of stores is practically 
neglible, because outside wintered 
colonies frequently start rearing 


brood during February or March and 
contain a_ relatively higher pro- 
portion of young bees than do cellar 
wintered colonies. 


Production. 


The average spring strength of the 
colonies, together with the proportion 
of young bees or brood present, 
determines the value of colonies from 
a production standpoint. Weak over- 
wintered colonies, covering less than 
three frames with bees, may be con- 
sidered useless, unless the colony is 
headed by a young mated queen. Such 
weak colonies may profitably be united 
with medium strength colonies. Very 
strong or strong colonies, boiling 
over with bees in the spring, are a 
gladsome sight to the eyes of every 
beekeeper but they forebode trouble 
ahead; particularly from the swarm- 
ing viewpoint, unless such strong 
colonies are divided in May or early 
June. 

Nuclei and Dividing Strong Colonies. 
overwintered 


Small three-frame 


nuclei headed by young queens fre- 
quently produce as much and more 


colony. 


package 
Experimental work carried on showed 
that strong colonies divided in May 


than a two-pound 


produced nearly twice the amount 
of honey produced by similar strength 
colonies left undivided and operated 
as checks. Therefore, it would be 
logical reasoning to assume that the 
majority of Manitoba beekeepers 
have missed an opportunity to in- 
crease their net income by not divid- 
ing their strong overwintered colo- 
nies. 


Loss of Queens on Introduction and 
Supersedure. 


The loss of queens on introduction 
in package bees, over a six year 
period, amounted to 8.6 per cent on 
a total of 208 package colonies. The 
percentage of supersedure of queens 
in the same group amounted to 18.3 
per cent. The loss of a queen on 
introduction in a package colony pro- 
vides a serious setback to the building 
up of the colony strength and may 
materially reduce the yield of honey 
produced. Early supersedure of the 
queen has nearly the same effect as 
the loss of a queen on introduction. 
Therefore, practically one-fourth of 
the package bee colonies are subject 
to serious reduction in their honey 
producing ability unless the beekeeper 
pays close attention to details and 
systematically examines his package 
colonies. Supersedure in overwintered 
colonies although not quite as fre- 
quent as in package colonies, does 
take place. However, in an over- 
wintered colony supersedure general- 
ly takes place without any inter- 
ruption in the brood-rearing cycle, 
because the old queen continues her 
egg laying duties until the young 
mated queen is laying regularly, 
which process may take place without 
being observed by the average bee- 
keeper. 

General 


There are certain conditions which 
may necessitate the killing of all the 
colonies in the fall; e. g., when an 
apiary is heavily infected with 
A. F. B., or when the honey crop 
gathered is not sufficient to over- 
winter the colonies and the price of 
sugar so high that it is financially not 
feasible to attempt to overwinter the 
bees, and there may be other reasons, 
which do not come to mind just now, 
not mentioned here. However, bee- 
keepers frequently use the above 
mentioned exceptions as an excuse to 
justify their incapabilities or lack of 
forethought. Several beekeepers who 
killed their colonies in the fall argued 
that by not overwintering their colo- 
nies they could extract an additional 
average of 55 pounds of honey, per 
colony, market same, place the cash 
in the bank, clean up all of the equip- 
ment during the winter months, order 
their package bees in February and 

(Please turn to page 178) 
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Now, the Caucasian honeybee. Devotees of the Italiar 
arried these three pages in February Carr 
banner bearers signalled the delights of their cho 
March Let’s see what there may be in the é 


interesting gray race (Page picture from the 
of James C. Dadant.) 
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FRANK BENTON, 
American Bee Journal, 


January, 1905 


Something more than twenty years 
ago my attention was called to those 
bees in Germany; they had been im- 
ported there the 
There varying 
concerning them that I was not very 
inclined to test them at that 
time, especially as I had my hands 
full with other races of bees, 
furthermore I saw were not 
very uniform in their markings. The 
Germans said of them, I think nearly 
all, that the bees were 
doubtful; some said they were quite 
worthless as honey gatherers, others 
told about their great disposition to 


from Caucasus. 


were such reports 


much 


and 
those 


extremely 


swarm, and so on, and all that dis- 
inclined me to take them up. About 
two years ago I was out at the apiary 
of Rauchfuss Brothers, near Denver, 
and they spoke very highly of these 
bees. They had received some that 
came directly from the Caucasus. I 
was led to undertake to get some bees 
and have been testing them. I find 
them good honey gatherers; they are 
as I noticed in Germany, rather vary- 
ing in their markings; they look 
something like Jarniolans that 
have been dipped in water and then 
dried, giving them a leaden tinged 
appearance, yet they are easily dis- 
tinguished, their bodies are smaller 
than those of the Cyprian and so 
tractable that anything one desires 
to do with bees can be done with 
them without smoke, without any bee 
veil, at any time, early or late, 
whether getting honey or not; they 
can hammer on the entrance and 
brush the bees from the entrance and 
do anything with them, no matter if 
propolis snaps, no matter if the time 
of day is undesirable and you have 
no bees flying after you in the apiary 
or about your face; they fly through 
the air in large circles and return; 
they do not sting. They can be made 
to sting by pinching. If you bother 
‘them in the fall when wet or cold 
they might occasionally sting you. I 
have never had any occasion to use 
any smoke on them at all. Exactly 
how they are going to compare with 
other bees as regards their pro- 
ductiveness I am not quite able to 
say. I should like to hear Mr. Titoff 
tell us as to them. Some people here 
find they are great swarmers, per- 
haps, but that results from being so 
prolific; they must be kept in large 
hives that will give them room to ex- 
pand and build up. 
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J. J. WILDER, 
Gleanings In Bee Culture, 
January, I9I5 


....Mr. Benton, the importer of 
Caucasian bees, made the statement 
more than once in his writings that 
they swarm too frequently, but that 
they are good honey-gatherers.... 
I have had years of experience with 
them in an extensive way, and have 
sent out several thousand of their 
queens to almost all parts of the 
United States. Most everybody seems 
pleased with the stock. We have 
found the Caucasian bees almost non- 
swarming the way we handle them. 
We give them plenty of ventilation 
at the bottom of the hive, and plenty 
of storing room at all times, allowing 
no honey to be finished up next to 
the brood nest during the height of 
the swarming season. The foundation 
is started and partly drawn out there, 
then raised, and another one given 
as long as they will draw out foun- 
dation. Then by our general method 
of frame manipulation we look over 
the brood-nest once a week during 
this time; and should any preparation 
for swarming be found we remove 
the queen cells or divide them up, 
making two colonies out of one.... 

There is only a very small part 
that ever attempt to swarm after the 
main honeyflow comes on, and the 
most of the increase is made on the 
first and second rounds in early 
spring. After the main honeyflow is 
on, only two or three natural swarms 
will issue from each apiary; and if 
we do not resort to frame manipu- 
lation the loss in bees is almost noth- 
ing. 

What about these few natural 
swarms from these bees? They are 
not more than a mere double handful 
of bees, and not worth hiving. We 
have discontinued having the farmers 
living near our apiaries hive swarms 
for us, should they find any. 


Building Up 


The building up of the Caucasians 
is almost a redeeming feature over 
the Italians. Artificial feeding is not 
necessary to bring this about if there 
are any outside resources obtainable. 

It might be said that such rapid 
building up kept up throughout the 
season might not always be in their 
favor. I have had them in almost 
every kind of location in the South 
and I never saw these colonies rise to 


such great pitch and go back. Asa 
rule, they maintain their strength, 
and store right on throughout the 


Season ...-. 


Honey Gatherers 


....I have often been astonished 
at the progress these bees make in 
storing in just a few days when the 
heavily 


main flow comes on and 





owing to moderating 
.. There is noth- 


suddenly, 
weather conditions .. 
ing more fascinating than to remove 
from two to five supers of well finish- 
ed honey from each colony of Cau- 


casians. These dark smutty-colored 
bees, when smoked, move down be- 
tween the combs, in appearance like 
a dark mantle folding down from 
over the honey, which look like 
frames of compacted snow, so beauti- 
fully white and evenly finished is it. 
This feature makes them marvelous 
indeed. 

.... The only thing that has ever 
been brought up against these bees 
that I consider worthy of argument 
is that they are bad to propolize or 
glue up the interior parts of their 
hives, and often deposit this glue in 
balls of considerable size in the most 


remote parts of the hive, and 
especially about the bottom, causing 
annoyance in frame manipulation. 


Since I have had these bees I notice 
that this bad feature is gradually 
leaving them. I have partly brought 
this about by breeding from stock 
less inclined to do this. 

...I have crossed Caucasians con- 
siderably with my Italians. I like the 
cross as well as I do the pure stock. 
In fact, the “dash” of Italian blood 
seems to combine the good qualities 
of both races, and makes a great 
strain of bees, in some particulars 
preferable to the pure stock. It seems 
to a great extent to eliminate the de- 
sire to gather propolis and build burr 
and brace combs, and does not change 
their good qualities. The only bad 
thing about crossing these two great 
races of bees is that the cross will 
gradually go out in favor of the 
Caucasians. This is accounted for 
by the fact that they raise more 
drones. In point of purity they are 
racially strong where Italians are 
weak. 


+ 


A. S. MIKHAILOFF, 
American Bee Journal, 


November, 1927 


.... There are two main sorts of the 
Caucasian bees. The typical bee for 
Caucasus is the mountain gray Cau- 
casian bee from mountain localities 
as Alkasia, Swanetia, ete. We find 
at Caucasus also the second sort, the 
yellow Caucasian bee. She lives in 
North Caucasus (for example, at 
Kooban,) and in some southeastern 
parts of Transcaucasus, as the valley 
of the River Koora and near the 
towns Erivan, Ordoobat and Len- 
koran. This yellow bee can be related, 
according to Gorbacheff, to the 
Persian bee. She has yellow. or 
orange areas on the two or three 
bands of the abdomen counting from 
the thorax. Especially yellow is the 
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Lenkoran bee. The mountain gray 
Caucasian bee is extraordinary peace- 
able, laborious, tolerant to the cold 
and rough wintering which she finds 
at high mountain localities. The bee of 
this gray race has also very prolific 
queens and swarms moderately. These 
bees fill the cells with honey very 
much before they cover them with 
cappings, and thereby the cappings 
of the Caucasian bee have more dark 
color than those of the middle 
Russian bee, which leaves more air 
under the cappings and gives more 
beautiful comb honey. 

The yellow Caucasian bee is more 
sensitive to the cold than the gray 
mountain Caucasian, likes to rob, 
makes many queen cells (sometimes 
about 200 queen cells in one colony), 
swarms extensively, gathers less 
honey than the gray Caucasian bee, 
and is not so peaceable. The gray 
mountain Caucasian bee is so peace- 
able the native beekeepers manip- 
ulate the frames and bees commonly 
without veils and smoker. 

....50 we see the gray mountain 
Caucasian bee is smaller than the 
middle Russian bee, has longer pro- 
boscis and almost as large wings. 

Therefore, it may be said that the 
mountain gray Caucasian bee is the 
best for gathering nectar from red 
clover. 


o 
C. L. CORKINS, 


American Bee Journal, 


October, 1933 


.... Honey production, of course, 
is the primary end and aim of most 
beekeeping. From our experience of 
seven years testing the two races 
Italian and Caucasian--under our con- 
ditions in the intermountain region, 
it has been very apparent that the 
Caucasians show to greatest advan- 
tage when “the going is the tough- 
est.”’....The year of 1927 was the 
worst in my experience at Laramie 
(Wyo.) The Italians just barely 
held their own, while the Caucasians 
made a super of honey each. 

The individual colony honey pro- 
duction records represent for 1930 a 
“bumper year” and for 1931 a more 
or less average year. 

The brood rearing characteristics 
of the two races show three very 
significant differences. 1. The Cau- 
casians build up far more rapidly 
than the Italians during the spring 
and early fall up until the beginning 
of the main honeyflow, about July 
15.... For the three years of brood 
rearing records, the Caucasians have 
a 22.6% greater production of bees 
for the period of May 14 to July 15. 

2. During the main honeyflow, the 
Caucasians start at once to cut down 
brood rearing, while the Italians 
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come to their peak during this period. 

3. The Caucasians start cutting 
down on active brood rearing faster 
during the waning of the honeyflow 
and completely halt brood rearing 
from two to three weeks earlier than 
the Italians. 

The first two differences in brood 
production activities of the two races 
of bees would seem to account, in 
part, for the differences in honey pro- 
duction. It is very apparent that 
during the difficult building up period 
of the early spring and summer in 
the mountains that the more rapid 
production of bees at this time by 
the Caucasians is a distinct advan 
tage. On the other hand, it might be 
a liability under different conditions, 
or at least, no appreciable asset. 

The difference in brood production 
during the main honeyflow undoubted 
ly has some bearing upon honey pro- 
duction. The continued rise to the 
peak of brood rearing by the Italians 
at this time would retard maximum 
surplus honey production, first, be 
cause a larger proportion of the bees 
would be needed for hive duties, thus 
cutting down on the available field 
force, and, second, a larger pro 
portion of the nectar gathered would 
be needed for the feeding of the 
brood. 

ee Again, may I emphasize the 
fact that these figures apply to a 
mountain region. They may not be 
applicable everywhere, especially if 
the environment is entirely different. 
And even in the lower mountain 
valleys, the differences will not be so 
striking. gut it is very apparent 
both from the experience of bee 
keepers and general observation, in 
addition to these experiments, that 
the Caucasians are the better bees 
for intermountain conditions. 

<iastaaee American Bee Journal, Novem 
ber, 1933. 

....It is safe to say that the Cau- 
casians are the most gentle bees we 
have ever handled at the University 
of Wyoming. However, if they are 
handled roughly, disturbed by a 
marauder or manipulated when badly 
crowded, they resist furiously and 
always protect their hives with a 
force of persuasion not even equalled 
by the average Italians. Their attack 
differs from that of the Italians in 
three ways. First, when they come 


out, it is for business always, they. 


sting at once or crawl about in search 
of an opening, instead of buzzing 
around the apiarist in swarms; they 
simply bore in right now and get it 
over. Second, they never come out 
to greet a beekeeper arriving at the 
yard nor do they escort him to the 
section line when leaving the apiary. 
Live stock or working teams are com- 
paratively unmolested about a Cau 
casian yard. Third, the sting of the 
Caucasian is noticeably more pain 
ful than that of the Italian, although 








the after-effects seem to be no more 
severe, 

Mr. Rauchfuss first called my at- 
tention to the fact that one can do 
things with the Caucasians in hand- 
ling them that do not work so well 
with Italians, when in the course of 
equalizing colonies he simply shook 
bees from the strong colony in front 
of the entrance of the weaker colo- 
ny. They walked right in and “stayed 
put.”” He further observes that in 
queen-rearing many liberties may be 
taken with them that are otherwise 
taboo. 

Swarming 


From the standpoint of the swarm- 
ing propensity, there seems to be 
little or no room for choice between 
the two races. Swarming has not 
been a problem with us at the Uni- 
versity, so perhaps we cannot speak 
authoritatively. A few Italian colo- 
nies have swarmed. None of the 
Caucasians have ever swarmed. Ordi- 
nary precautions in swarm control 
have been entirely adequate. 


Comb Building 


Caucasians are much more prone 
to build burr and brace combs than 
are Italians. Beeways must be proper- 
ly proportioned and crowding pre- 
vented or the hives will be logged 
and combs stuck together. From this 
standpoint the Caucasians need more 
manipulation that the Italians. The 
keeper of bees who carelessly manipu- 
lates or by choice or circumstance 
neglects his colonies had better stay 
with Italians. 

On the other hand the producer of 
comb or chunk honey will be delighted 
with the beautiful white cappings 
produced by Caucasians. If properly 
manipulated, they are the better bees 
for the production of this class of 
hone y. 

Propolization 


Because of the supposedly ex- 
cessive use of propolis, the Cau 
casians have been severely criticized 
and even condemned to extinction for 
commercial beekeeping by some 
authorities. I have not seen this ex- 
cessive propolization. True, entrances 
are contracted to a few one-beeway 
holes during the fall. Cracks are 
plugged and misfit supers, tops or 
bottoms are glued up tightly. But 
properly spaced combs, and correct 
beeway space between other parts 
eliminate excessive propolization 
where it is a nuisance. Occasionally 
a frame is found attached to the en- 
trance plugs by propolis, but this 
does not occur during the active 
season when the bees are most fre- 
quently manipulated.... 

Wintering 

.... The Caucasians differ in the 
following details during the winter- 
ing season:—First, coincident with 
an earlier decline as well as complete 
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cessation of brood production, the 
brood chambers are very much more 
heavily provisioned with _ stores. 
Second, they go into the winter with 
smaller population of bees but come 
out in the spring stronger than the 
Italians. Third, spring dwindling or 
“delayed winter loss” is very un- 
common with Caucasians and very 
common with Italians. Fourth, out- 
right winter losses are much fewer. 
Fifth, they consume far less stores 
during winter than do the Italians. 

There is no doubt but that the Cau- 
casians are better bees for severe 
winter conditions, both in out-of- 
doors and cellar wintering. 


* 


HAROLD |. PERRIN, 
Gleanings In Bee Culture, 
January, 1935 


.... We have found the Caucasians 
to be far superior to the Italians. 
They always start to work earlier and 
work later in the day. Also they 
would be flying when the Italians 
would not fly. 

We have placed about six colonies 
of Caucasians in each yard of Italians. 
We have found that in order to com- 
pare races of bees satisfactory con- 
clusions cannot be reached with each 
race located in different yards. This 
year we had one yard located eleven 
miles from home in a locality that 
had several short hard showers of 
rain that covered only a few square 
miles. This yard consisted of seven 
Caucasians and _ nineteen Italians. 
Three of the Caucasian colonies pro- 
duced 200 pounds and over, the other 
four beat 100 pounds. No Italian 
colony produced more than 125 
pounds surplus. 

Our other five yards were located 
nearer home where we had but very 
little rain and we secured only 500 
pounds surplus from the five yards. 
Practically all of the surplus was 
taken from the few Caucasian colo- 
nies in each yard. We had to re- 
arrange stores so all colonies would 
have enough winter food in these 
yards, but we did not have to give a 
single Caucasian colony any extra 
honey. 

We have found that the Caucasians 
winter better than the Italians. We 
no longer pack bees here. Our honey 
flow does not start till late in June 
and when we pack the peak of brood 
rearing is reached long before the 
honey flow and we have swarming. 
The unpacked colonies have produced 
as much surplus as the packed colo- 
nies. Hence we have found less work 
controlling swarming and have saved 
the labor of packing. 

We have found Caucasians as easy 
to handle as the Italians. We use two 
deep hive bodies for each brood 
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chamber. We found it pays to use 
the shallow side of the bottom board 
up. They will fill in the space on the 
deep side anyway and it stops a great 
deal of propolizing to use the shallow 
side of the bottom board. 

Caucasians protect their hives as 
well as the Italians. They do not 
rob nearly so freely, so do not pick 
up A. F. B. so readily. It is surely 
a pleasure to be able to work them 
even under adverse conditions with- 
out putting on armor plate. We are 
so well sold on them that we ex- 
pect to requeen all yards this com- 
ing year with the exception of a 
very few at home where we keep the 
goldens for looks only. But give 
us the Caucasians for honey pro- 
duction. 

* 


CLARK FULTON, 
Gleanings In Bee Culture, 
April, 1935 


After giving Caucasians and Ital- 
ians a fair and impartial trial and 
reading several articles by other 
beekeepers, some praising one race 
and others condemning them, I am 
giving my experiences with both 
races. 

I produce 
chunk honey. 


both extracted and 
All colonies are kept 
in ten-frame standard hives, and 
wintered in two hive bodies, with 
plenty of stores. All extracting 
supers are full-depth hive bodies. 
All combs are drawn from full 
sheets of foundation. All chunk 
honey supers are shallow extracting 
supers. 

. Caucasians are very gentle 
and I never wear a veil when working 
with them. They provision their 
brood chambers with more honey for 
winter stores and winter on less 
stores than Italians. They are usually 
down in the brood chambers in the 
fall when we take off extracting 
combs, Italians usually have a little 
honey scattered through the extract- 
ing combs and are difficult to get 
down in the fall. Caucasians produce 
more honey than golden Italians, but 
not as much as the leather colored 
Italians. 

I think they build more perfect 
combs from full sheets of foundation 
My main objection is 
that they drift badly and where yard 
room is limited they can not be moved 
after the beginning of the honey flow 
without losing a large percentage of 
the colonies on account of drifting 
after being moved. I have been un- 
able to handle them carefully enough 
to overcome this objection. We don’t 
have this trouble with Italians. 

On June 10, 1933, I moved ten 
Caucasian and twenty-eight Italian 
colonies that were located in the same 
yard a distance of 35 miles to better 


bee pasture. All of the colonies were 
strong and in good condition and 
were loaded at night when all bees 
were in the hive and placed in about 
the same position at the new location 
as at the old one. The Caucasians 
all drifted out except the queen and 
a few young bees and they dwindled 
down until I lost all ten of the Cau- 
casian colonies, but I did not lose any 
of the Italians. 

On June 11,1934, I visited a yard of 
fifty Caucasians and fifty Italian colo- 
nies that had been moved a distance 
of 140 miles. The hives were well 
spaced apart, but the Caucasians had 
all drifted out of the hives except a 
few young bees, and I was advised 
later that they lost all of the Cau- 
casian colonies. The beekeeper was 
aware of the fact that I had the same 
trouble before and tried to guard 
against it but failed. 


ad 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
American Bee Journal, 


February, 1931 


.... We have tested the Caucasians 
through two and part of a third 
season, fifty to sixty colonies of them, 
part of the queens being imported 
from the Caucasus regions, and we 
can truthfully assert that thus far 
this race has equaled the good traits 
of our Italians plus some other very 
desirable ones. We have found them 
almost unbelievably gentle—the only 
times they show resentment at all 
being when robbers are snooping 
around. No Italians I have ever had 
anything to do with compared at all 
with them in gentleness. We have 
found them to winter almost perfect- 
ly, fully as good as Carniolans. We 
have never tried to winter any bees 
except on known good stores or sugar 
syrup. In building up during April 
and May we have found them much 
behind Carniolans, but practically 
like Italians in this respect. But 
later in the season the Caucasians lay 
much better than Italians, equaling 
Carniolans at this time, thus insuring 
plenty of young bees for wintering. 
As to honey gathering, we have found 
them so far fully equal to Italians, 
some individual colonies far _ out- 
stripping Italian. Caucasians cap 
their honey more or less “watery” 
like Italians, but there is a difference 
in this, and I believe this could be 
practically eliminated by selection in 
breeding. Caucasians propolize bad 
ly about a large entrance during 
September. Not all colonies are 
equally bad in this respect, again 
indicating this could be eliminated by 
selection in breeding. As to swarm- 
ing, Caucasians show but little in- 
clination under our management— 
less, in fact, than Italians. 
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SPRING—Apple, pear peach, cherry, plum 
almond, red bud,—-what have you? Anyway, it’s 
spring, new year of beekeeping Year of new de 
lights (we hope). The picture symbolizes al] in 
beekeeping; not just honey for market; but fruits, 
and vegetables and seeds; bursting barrels and 
crates; moving cars and trucks; vitamins and sun 
shine our service to agriculture 





THIS AND T 


HESE pictures of Ruth Marie 

Ranum were made for use in her 
father’s honey exhibit at the State 
Fair in Wisconsin, and no doubt 
helped to make the exhibit a prize 
winner. Besides fondness for honey, 
Ruthie is very much interested in 
bees. Having observed her grand- 
father, G. N. Ranum, of Mt. Horeb, 
Wisconsin, in the act of examining 
an experimental colony in the house 
yard, she undertook to do the same 


ARIZONA 


I never saw such a winter as we 
have had here. The ground is full of 
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things all by herself one day. She had 
managed to remove a large stone 
from the top of a hive, lifted off the 
cover, and tried to loosen the inner 
cover when luckily grandpa came 
along in time to forestall a calamity. 
The event took place about a year 
after these pictures were taken. One 
might call these pictures the pro- 
gress of a slice of bread and honey. 
R. N. Ranum, 
Wisconsin. 


flowers and bees are strong and 
gathering lots of pollen. Fruit trees 
are in bloom; cottonwood trees are 
leafed out in full. There has been 


FROM HERE AND THERE 


PROGRESS OF A SLICE OF 
BREAD AND HONEY 


lots of rain. Grass is good; best 
since 1916. There has been no freez- 
ing at my place this winter as yet. 
It is warm here, thunder showers 
and some hail. 
John Bunyan, 
Florence, Arizona. 


+ 


A WISCONSIN ACE 


Douglas Stevens, Wisconsin’s ace 
beekeeper has record breaking bee 
colonies producing over 275 lbs. of 
grade A honey per colony during this 
season. Douglas has been interested 
in bee culture since he was nine years 
old, assisting his father. Through 
twenty years of diligent study and 
careful breeding he has distinguished 
himself by building up colonies which 
produced Ibs. of choice 


during the past 


over 275 


honey per colony 


season. 
He has four large yards distributed 


in sections in Calumet County espe- 





cially adapted for the production of 
high grade honey. As cleanliness is 
one of the cardinal virtues in the 
handling of bees and honey, Douglas 
insists that all of his assistants be 
clad in snowy white garments and all 
utensils be kept clean and all hives 
kept white at all times. 
Nick Bruehl, 


Sherwood, Wisconsin. 
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UTAH’S BARRIER FOR 
ALIEN BEES 


The business of trade barriers 
between the states has at last en- 
gulfed the state of Utah, where a 
bill is in the legislature providing for 
a thirty day permit for bees in Utah 
from other states and a tax on the 
bees if they stay in the state beyond 
that time. Perhaps this is one way 
to get a little more money. Anyway 
it is a new angle on the traffic law in 
beekeeping. 

Who’s going to enforce it? And 
how? That is the main difficulty with 
all of these legal barriers to free 
trade among the states. Of course, 
with the prevention of disease as an 
object most states deserve sympathy 
in restrictive legislation of some 
kind. It still seems, however, that 
as far as disease is concerned, re- 
ciprocal permits are all that are nec- 
essary, the plan now followed by 


Texas, and being followed by other 
states in turn. 

(Comment on clippings from St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, received from 
George David, Hamilton, III.) 


“ 
MELT DOWN 


Louis Greenslaugh, here at the 
plant, dug this summer melt down 
from the wall of a house. It was 
clearly a case of too much heat so 
the wax softened and gradually found 
its way to a cooler position between 
the rafters, where it again formed 
into solid wax with this peculiar 
shape. 
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CHANGING PASTURE 


When the white people came, the 
semi-arid plains of eastern Oregon 
were identical to millions of acres of 
desert in other parts of the West. I 
am told by the real old timers that 
they found bunch grass country here 
and that even forty or fifty years ago 
cattle roamed the range. When I 
arrived, this was distinctly brush 
country and used for sheep range 
only. Of grass there was practically 
none, very rarely a patch of bunch 
grass; but early in spring a short, 
weak looking grass we called rabbit 
grass would grow in the protection of 
the brush. 

Then, perhaps some fifteen years 
ago, the cheat grass arrived. We did 
not notice it at first. Then we started 
to have grass fires; earlier a fire 
would not be able to run fifty feet, 
but I have since seen fires run six or 
eight miles. This grass is now every- 
where. I find it clear to the tops of 


the mountains. When cheat grass 
took possession of the country, our 
average honey crop dropped from one 
hundred to fifty or sixty pounds per 
colony. 

Along with this pasture change 
there have been changes in climate 
This past summer was the coolest 
and, I think, the wettest on record. | 
harvested the largest crop of wild 
buckwheat honey in my experience. 
Is the cheat grass of these plains per- 
manent, or may we look for some 
thing to take its place? 

J. Skovbo, 
Hermiston, Oregon. 


. 
TEXAS 


Prospects look very favorable in 
this section, and barring a late freeze 
I am sure we will have a fine flow, as 
we have had over eight inches of rain 
in the past six weeks. 


J. W. Reid, Uvalde, Texas. 


FUTURE FARMERS 





A PRI w I NMING 


NORTH DAKOTA 


LEADS ALL STATES IN 
HONEY PRODUCTION PER HIVE 


“- pA . 
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HOMLY FED BABY 


KEEP HEALTHY WITH HOREY 


—- 7 


Future Farmers from Maine _ to 
Hawaii and from Washington to 
Puerto Rico enjoyed North Dakota 
honey when they took part in the 
F. F. A. convention banquet held as 
a part of the Thirteenth national 
F. F. A. convention at Kansas City, 
Missouri, November 9 to 16. 

Approximately 1,350 Future 
Farmers attended the banquet, This 
year, for the first time, the North 
Dakota Future Farmers contributed 
a state product for the national con- 
vention banquet and decided to ac- 
quaint their fellow members with the 
high quality of North Dakota honey. 
In addition to furnishing honey for 
the banquet, the North Dakota F. F. 
A. Association also had a honey ex- 
hibit in the convention exhibit room 





whic: depicted North Dakota as a 
honey producing state. Over 7,000 
Future Farmers attended the con- 
vention and had an opportunity to see 
the exhibit along with 32 other state 
exhibits. After the convention, the 
North Dakota exhibit, together with 
convention pictures, was displayed in 
the window of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Fargo. The Greater 
North Dakota Association and the 
North Dakota Beekeepers Association 
cooperated with the North Dakota 
KF. F. A. Association in making this 
activity possible. 

In succeeding years, the North 
Dakota Future Farmers plan to ac- 
quaint their fellow Future Farmers 
with other outstanding North Dakota 
products. 
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YORK COUNTY (PA) 
INTERSTATE FAIR EXHIBIT 


I send you a photograph of an api- 
ary products exhibit, I had at the 
York County Interstate Fair in Octo- 
ber, a rather attractive exhibit. It 
won seven first prizes and two 
seconds out of a possible nine. 

While exhibiting honey takes a lot 


UNITED QUEENS 


I had taken over an apiary in which 
there was a number of strong colo- 
nies with old queens and about the 
same number of more or less weak 
ones with young queens introduced 
the fall before. 

Beginning work in the spring I set 
out to equalize the colonies as to 
strength and at the same time to re- 
place the oldest queens with young 
ones. When pairing them up for 
uniting I disposed of the old queens 
first. In one of the pairs I was not 
sure of the age of either queen so 
both of them were left on the combs. 
A couple of weeks later these doubled- 
up stocks were all examined to see if 
the uniting had been successful. In 
the hive where two queens had been 
left there were still two and both 
were laying, one in each body. 

By the time of the third exami- 
nation, the second week in June, the 
colony had become very strong. The 
upper body was well filled with brood 
but no eggs. Looking into the lower 
body the two queens were found lay- 
ing on the same side of the same 
comb. I held the comb for some 
time watching the movements of the 
queens to see what might happen if 
they came close together. With a 
little guiding I got them quite near 
each other, then waited. They went 
about as usual, peeping into the cells 
and finally, moving towards one 
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of thought and work, I like it and 
feel more should be done along this 
line to promote the sale of honey. It 
is surprising how the honey sold out 
of my exhibit in the short time taken 
to dismantle the material. 

Quay Minnick, Red Lion, Pa. 


another, they stuck their noses to- 
gether as if sniffing, then turned 
about and each went her way appar- 
ently unconcerned. 

By right, these observations should 
have been extended to further exami- 
nations but being at the time in need 
of a queen for another colony in the 
yard I removed one of the two that 
had been working so harmoniously 
together. 

G. N. Ranum, Wisconsin. 


* 


PACKAGE BEES 


(Continued from page 170) 


pay for same on receipt in April. 
This may actually work in practice 
with a small percentage of bee- 
keepers but the majority lack the 
cash to pay for their package bees 
and the twenty pounds of sugar re- 
quired per colony for spring feeding. 
Furthermore, although there is no 
definite experimental proof, it has 
been our observation over a period 
of years, that package bee colonies 
do not build up as well in spring when 
fed sugar syrup as when fed honey, 
particularly when there is a shortage 
of natural pollen available in the 
field or hives. 


Conclusion 


Neither time nor space will permit 
an extended elaboration of other 


factors concerned, therefore, for the 
sake of simplicity and to allow those 
who may be interested to draw their 
own conclusions, a number of the 
advantages and disadvantages for 
package bees and for overwintered 
colonies are briefly summarized here- 
with: 
Package Bees 


Advantages. 


1. Easier to manipulate for the 
beginner in beekeeping. 

2. Allow for rapid expansion in 
size of apiary. 

3. Rapid replacement of 
through wintering or disease. 

4. Pollination, where honey 
duction is not a primary consider- 
ation. 

5. Rarely require swarm control. 

6. Increase the total volume of 
honey produced. 


loss 


pro- 


Disadvantages. 


1. Fluctuating purchase price. 

2. Necessitates an outlay of ready 
cash. 

3. Definite arrival dates for 
large or small quantities cannot be 
assured. 

4. High percentage of super- 
sedure among queens affecting total 
production capacity. 

5. Require, on the average, 20 
pounds of honey or sugar for spring 
feeding purposes. 


Overwintered Colonies 


Advantages. 


1. Increased strength in bees in 
early spring. 

2. Strong colonies may be divided 
to compensate for loss in winter or 
to increase the size of the apiary. 

3. No expenditure of ready cash 
incurred in spring. 

4. Require less 
labor during busy 
spring. 

5. Produce more honey, 
average, than package bees. 

6. Provide stability to the indus- 
try. 


and 
early 


attention 
season in 


on the 


Disadvantages. 


1. Loss of colonies during winter 
averages 9% per cent annually. 

2. Labor costs slightly higher and 
spread out over twelve months in- 
stead of six months period. 

38. Swarm control measures must 
be adopted if dividing of strong colo- 
nies not practiced. 

4. Require more detailed at- 
tention during the harvest season. 

5. Total investment in equipment 
considerably increased. 

6. Damage to equipment may be 
considerable from dampness, flood- 
ing, ete. 

7. Require more forethought and 
attention to detail for successful 
operation. 
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HONEY OATMEAL 
COOKIES 


1 cup sugar 
% cup lard or butter 
1 egg, pinch of salt 
2 tabls. of honey 
2 cups oatmeal! 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 cups flour 
Mix in order given, use the last 
half cup flour for rolling purposes. 
Roll out and sprinkle with sugar. 
Mrs. Joe Brichacek, Jr. 
Browerville, Minn. 





Honey Chocolate Cake 3 tbls. corn starch 
% c. water 
Boil, and when cool spread on cake. 


1% cups cake flour 
1% teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon soda Honey Frosting 
% teaspoon salt 
3 squares of chocolate : cup honey 

2 egg whites 


1 cup milk zs ; - 
% cup honey Put in mixmaster bowl, and beat 


1 cup sugar until thick and pile high on cake. 
4 egg yolks beaten thick Mrs. ae = bag ane 
4 egg whites beaten stiff . Soe, eae 


Sift flour once, measure, add bak- ra 
ing powder, soda and salt and sift 
three times. Add chocolate to milk Honey Pineapple Bread 
and heat in pan. When chocolate is 1 ege 
melted stir until blended. Then add 


1 cup honey 

2 tablespoons fat 

2% cups all purpose flour 

1 cup pineapple juice 

1 cup All-bran 

% cup nut meats 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

% teaspoon salt 

Blend shortening and honey. Add 
egg and beat well. Sift together the 
dry ingredients. Take out about one- 


half cup sugar and cook until thick- 
ened. Cool. Add remaining half 
cup sugar to egg yolks and beat 
until light. Add honey and chocolate 
mixture. Fold in flour, small amount 
at a time. Then egg whites. Bake 
in two round cake pans. Bake 325° 
(degrees) oven 35 minutes. 


Honey Raisin Filling 


% eup of ground raisins half cup and mix with nut meats. 
% cup of honey Add about half the dry ingredients 
APRIL, 1941 


to the egg and honey mixture and 
incorporate well. Add All-Bran and 
pineapple juice, then remaining flour 
and the nut meats. Pour into a well 
greased loaf pan, the bottom of which 
has been lined with wax paper. Bake 
in a moderate over (300-325 degrees) 
for one and one-fourth hours. Yield: 
1 loaf. 
(Sent by Claude C. Lee, 
Vicksburg, Miss.) 


+ 
Whole Wheat Honey Muffins 


Makes 12 


Temperature: 400° F. Time: about 
25 minutes 
1 cup sifted PILLSBURY’S BEST flour 
% teaspoon double acting baking powder or 
1 teaspoon single acting baking powder 

\, teaspoon soda 

% teaspoon salt 

1 cup unsifted Pillsbury’s WHOLE WHEAT 
or GRAHAM flour 

1, cup shortening 

‘4, cup sugar 

1 egg, unbeaten 

1/3 cup raisins 

1 cup sour milk or buttermilk 

1/3 cup honey 

1. Sift flour once, measure; add 
baking powder, soda, and salt, and 
sift together; stir in whole wheat 
flour. 

2. Cream shortening; add sugar 
gradually; add egg; beat well. Add 
raisins; mix well. 

3. Add dry ingredients alternate- 
ly with milk and honey, mixing only 
until flour is blended. 

4. Fill greased medium - sized 
muffin pans 2/3 full; bake in moder- 
ate oven; serve at once. 


S 
Fig Honey Bread 


Recipe makes 9x5x2 Inch Loaf 


Temperature: 325° F. Time: about 
1 hour and 15 minutes. 
1% cup PILLSBURY’S BEST flour 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon soda 


1% cups PILLSBURY’S WHOLE WHEAT 
or GRAHAM flour 


% cup brown sugar 

1 cup chopped figs 

% cup chopped nutmeats, optional 
l egg 

% cup honey 

1 cup buttermilk (not too thick) 

1 tablespoon melted shortening 

1. Sift first 4 dry ingredients to- 
gether. 

2. Mix in whole wheat flour, 
sugar, figs and nutmeats if used. 
Blend thoroughly. 

3. Beat egg slightly; add honey; 
mix well. Add buttermilk and melted 
shortening. 

4. Add liquid to dry ingredients, 
stirring until flour disappears. 

5. Pour into large well-greased 
bread loaf pan. 

6. Bake in slow oven until bread 
shrinks slightly from sides of pan and 
top is well browned. 

7. Remove from oven; brush top 
with melted butter. Cool. 
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CAUCASIANS 

Extra gentle, prolific, long- 
tongued, dependable workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. 
Get honey when others get 
nothing. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 
up rapidly, make beautiful white combs, 
most excellent workers, colony records of 
435 lbs. extracted each. Have supplied 
many state colleges and experiment farms 
in U. S. and Canada. My stock used in 





recent Iowa Exp. Sta. test. Better for 
northern and western states. Both quite 
disease resistant. 

2-lb package with queen —___---_-$2.50 
8-lb. package with queen ____-----_ 3.25 


10-fr. colony tested (1940) queen__10.00 


Packages and colonies May Ist on. 
More convenient for eastern states and 
southern Canada. Less express charges, 
less net cost, less time in transit, arrive 
better condition. Queens introduced and 
free among bees if desired. Discounts 
on quantity orders. Ask for free paper. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J, 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample l5c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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The Most Valuable Three-Banded 


Italian Bees & Queens 


) 

? The best for less, satisfaction 
' guaranteed. We'll be ready to 
} start shipping April 15th. Let us 
book your orders now. 

4 Prices Through April 

,) 

,) 

4 

| 


2-lb. pkg. with queen___ $1.70 
8-lb. pkg. with queen . 2.30 
4-lb. pkg. with queen _ 2.90 
Queens, each —----~~_- .50 


Write for May Prices. 


HOMAN BROS., Shannon, Miss. 
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WA NTE Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 
and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 33 33 MILTON, PA. 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 


$2.25 


3 pound packages with queen 








Fine young Italian queens 60c 


L. W. Lange, Richmond, Texas 











American Bee Journal Classified 





Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. 


| 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
* 


The director of American Honey 
Institute had the privilege of a 
personal interview with a member of 
the National Nutrition Defense Com- 
mittee who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

* 


In a radio broadcast on March 17 
the director of the American Honey 
Institute said, “Honey contains small 
amounts of vitamins and has, in 
limited quantities, practically all the 
elements of a perfect food.’’ What 
better reasons could we have for in- 
cluding honey in our daily diets? 
Honey has about everything. 


+ 

What is the honey industry doing 
to provide a container for honey that 
is acceptable to the Army? A non- 
drip container filled with honey 
should be on every table. A con- 
tainer that can be placed directly on 
the table should be provided. The 
defense program is bringing out a 
change in food products and in the 
packaging of them. We are receiv- 
ing word that many camps have been 
buying honey. Some camps are com- 
plaining that honey is too much 
trouble to serve. The _ preserve 
people have had a new jar for table 
use designed for their product. 


Watch for the advertisements in 
the metropolitan papers that feature 
honey with ham for Easter. 

¢ 

By the way, one of the new recipes 
in “Old Favorite Honey Recipes,” 
the Institute’s new book, is one for 
Canadian bacon prepared with honey. 
This dish is especially popular for 
buffet suppers. 


During the past month, in one of 
the largest cities of the country, the 


Institute furnished material for 
classroom demonstrations on honey. 
+ 


Honey was mentioned recently in 
“A World of Food.” This service 
appears in 1100 papers, with a circu- 
lation of 4% million copies. Con- 
sumers watch for “A World of Food.” 


The editor of one of our large city 
newspapers visited the American 
Honey Institute offices during Febru- 
ary. He was intrigued with the new 
recipe book that is in the making and 
asked to have several copies sent to 
him. He stated that he would give 
this book a write-up. 


Letters have been received from 
honey producers stating that the 5-lb. 
pail leaflets had sold an unusual 
amount of honey for them. “Honey 
the Clock Around” will do the same. 





Did you read Folger’s coffee 
advertisement? 

Julia Lee Wright, in the February 
14 issue of “The Family Circle,” has 
a recipe for Honey Circles—Sweet 
Conclusion. In the February 28 
issue there is an excellent recipe for 
Honey Bran Muffins. 

The Sunkist orange organization 
sent out a release on January 27 
which included a sweet potato and 
orange casserole with honey. The 
Institute has its own recipe for this 


dish in “Honey the Clock Around.” 
a 


In order to sell honey one must 
attract the attention of the consumer. 
Secure her interest and appeal to her 
desire to give her family the best food 
possible. Then, one must make her 
feel that honey is of the utmost im- 
portance for the daily diet. Try to 
make honey seem indispensable and 
the amount of money paid for it 
insignificant in comparison, Of course 
quality of the product must be the 
foundation. Secure repeat orders by 
giving a recipe leaflet to the pur- 
chaser. A leaflet costs less than one- 
half cent. The customer wants to be 
able to find the same brand of honey 
on the shelf when he re-orders. Last 
week a woman who had been visiting 
in New York City called at the Insti- 
tute office. She had visited a family 
that served honey. She said that she 
never tasted such good honey before 
and that she wanted to start including 
it in the daily diet. She took a little 
slip of paper from her purse and 
showed us the name of the man who 
sold the honey. We recognized him 
immediately as a member of the Insti- 
tute. I asked her how this family 
happened to buy honey from this man 
and she said that they saw a little 
advertisement of his in the paper. 


¢ 
Attention has_ previously been 
focused on honey for children. 
Shakespeare speaks of the seven 
ages of man. We telescope these 


into three—youth, maturity and old 
age, and we find honey satisfactory 
as a food in all three. Because there 
are as many people over 65 years of 
age as there are under 15 years of 
age, attention may soon be focused 
on food for the oldest group. Are 
you playing up your honey ads for 
this group? 

The Institute will appreciate it if 
you will let us know about how many 





of the new recipe books you will 
be able to use. “Honey the Clock 
Around” leaflets are going fast. 


Samples will be mailed to all members 
along with the annual directory and 
copy of Institute Inklings. 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


MOVING THE BEES 


I have fifty seven colonies of bees and, a 
few days ago, bought eleven old hives and 
want to put these bees in new equipment. 
When can I move the bees from their present 
place? 

John O. Smith, 
Georgia. 

Answer.—Anytime. Best move them be- 
fore you transfer to new hives. Ordinarily 
the moving can be done any night. If the 
move is only a mile or two, we suggest 


screening the entrance and choosing a cool 


night, opening the colonies as soon as they 
have been moved. 

If the move is short, move all but one 
colony, first leaving that colony to catch 


the field bees that may return to the old 
place. Three or four days later, this colony 
may also be moved. 


¢ 
FINDING THE QUEENS 


I am only a beginner with a few years’ 
experience, but I would like to requeen some 
of my colonies as they should be. I find 
it hard to locate the queens. Sometimes I 
go twice through the hive without seeing a 
queen, yet I know there is one there as the 
colony has brood. Will you kindly instruct 
me how to do this? 

Godfrey Vokum, 
Michigan. 
Answer.—Perhaps you have dark bees to 


work with. It is always more difficult to 
find their queens. They are often smal! and 
quite lively so they go from comb to comb 
before one has time to see them. 

Briefly, here is our way: Give the bees 
just a little, gentle smoke and open the hive 
as quietly as possible. Lift out the combs 
at the edges, look them over and set them 
outside. Then proceed with the brood combs, 
one at a time, looking also at the surface 
of the next comb in the hive, as you remove 
the one to examine If the queen escapes 
you repeat the examination again in a similar 
manner, but return the combs to the hive 
in pairs, with space between each pair. The 
queen is likely to go between one of the 
paired combs so, if she eludes your second 
examination, you may then remove the 
paired combs, taking both combs of a pair 
from the hive at once. Break apart the two 
combs and look quickly over the inner 
faces of both for the queen. Finally try 
the inside of the hive, with all combs re- 
moved. Failure the first time, calls for re- 
placing the colony and trying again another 
day. As a final resort, sift the bees through 
a queen excluder tacked on the edge of an 
empty hive or super. Place the sifter over 
a super of combs and shake all the bees off 
every comb into the sifter. The bees run 
through. Queen and drones do not. It’s 
drastic but it works. 


. 


COMBS FROM DEAD 
COLONIES 


I have a colony or two that died sometime 
ago and the honey is fermenting. How can 
I manage to save the combs? 

W. U. Light, 
Missouri 

Answer.—We suggest you put the combs 
in a good, dry, cold place tightly closed. 
Any chance of bee moth infestation in the 
spring then will be removed as the cold will 
kill the eggs. Your new packages can be 
hived on the combs even though the honey is 
fermented. Fermented honey will be all right 
if used in spring. 
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QUEENS Three-Banded italian PACKAGES 


Large Apiaries 
Quality - Service 
Honest Dealings 


Health certificate with each shipment. 











Canadian orders in U- S. Money. 


BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW—DON’'T WAIT. 
10 Per Cent In Advance Books Any Open Shipping Date You Desire. 


GENEROUS OVERWEIGHT PACKAGES WITH THRIFTY YOUNG LAYING QUEENS. 
2 lb. Pkg. and Queen (Express Collect) 1 to 49, $2.00 ea.; 50 or more, $1.75 ea. 
3 Ib. ah and Queen (Express Collect) 1 to 49, $2.35 ea.; 50 or more, $2.10 ea. 
TE: Quotation on 4 pound and 5 pound and queeeaee packages on request. 
Young Laying Queens (Selected) e - 60c each (postpaid) 
(Air Mail—5c each extra per Queen) 
SPECIAL! Young Laying Queens, Mar. ist to April 75c each (postpaid) 
NOTE: Please ome name and addresses of be ekeeper friends who would 


to receive our circular. Thanks! 


Eells Honey & Bee Co., Houma, La., U.S. A. 








. peak LRA Weare specializing in queens, they are yellow to tip, they keep a full hive 
‘s + vas of bees that are gentle and very little inclined to fight and are noted fortheir 
i> honey production. We say there are none better. Get the queen that gets 
es as results, one that you will be proud of 
am Ly Queens, each, postpaid ..... $ .50 
aN ge 2-ib. package with queen ... . 1.90 express Collect 
— 3-ib. package with queen ... . 2.40 express Collect 
BOND APIARIES -t- UNION, MISSISSIPPI 














THREE-BAND BEF DISEASE 
ITALIANS RESISTANT 
In addition to my past fine strain of three-band Italians, 


I am breeding in separate isolated yards, a strain from 
daughters of Disease Resistant Stock that I obtained 





from Iowa 


PRICES 


1 to 10 11 to 25 26to 50 $1 to 100 
2-lb. pkgs. with untested queen . $2.05 $1.95 $1.85 
3-lb. pkgs. with untested queen ____- ° 2.65 2.55 2.50 


Full weight packages —Shipped on time— Satisfaction guaranteed 


STRACENER APIARIES + PRAIRIEVILLE, LA. 


OF FFF LL LLL LLLP LPL LL LL LL LL 


Italians RESISTANTKIND Caucasians 


All three races bred in separate yards. Over 25 years a shipper. If you are 
bothered with Foulbrood try some of our resistant stock. Several large bee- 
keepers that tried some last year are requeening this year with them. 








April Queens 60c each, After May 10th, 40c each. 
2-Lb. pkg. with queen $2.25 $3 3-ilb. pkg. with queen $2.95 


Send us your rush order. Paying 30c a pound for beeswax in exchange for 
bees and queens, ship wax direct to Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl., and write us 
about it. We do lots of trading what have you? Truckers headquarters. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, R. 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 


PE BEF BP PBL BBL BLL LLL LPL LLL LLL LLL LL LL LLL MLM MMM Me lt lt ty 


OPP BBB BBB LBB LBL LLLP LL LDL LL LF 
ee 


Do Your Beekeeping Friends Subscribe to the American Bee Journal? 
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{ RRARAAEAALEES. 


Three pound packages 
of good 


3-Banded Italians 


Young Resistant Queens 
IF DESIRED 





9.969,9 2,990. 


3'4 pounds of bees go in each 
3 3-pound package. Quick de- 
3 livery to all Northern points. 
3 My prices and packages will 
please you. 


PYPPPPPPPPPP PPV eee PPLE PPLE NEE R PEPE LY PY PY eS} 


Drop me a card for prices 


| The North Texas Apiaries 








Box 12, Farmersville, Texas 


™ 
BEES & QUEENS 


The following varieties: 


Golden Italians, Three- Banded Italians, 
Leather Backed Italians and Caucasians, Bee 
hives, Supers, and Queen mailing cages. 


All at low prices. — Write us. 
GUILFORD APIARIES, Guilford College, N. C. 
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PURE ITALIAN BEES 


= If you are in the market 
for package bees in 1941, and 
want the best for your money, 
then you owe it to yourself to try 
our Pure Italian Bees. One single 
package will convince you this fall 
that you should have bought more. 


2-Lbs. Bees & Young Laying Queen $1.98 
.60 


Extra Queens, each ° ‘ ‘ 
10% discount to dealers. 


J. P. CORONA, P. 0. Box 124, Kenner, La. 
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FOR SALE 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Nothing But The Best 
Bright Yellow and Three-Band 


QUEENS, SOc each 


i4b. Bees with Young Queen . $1.25 

2-lbs. Bees with Young Queen 1.78 

3-lbs. Bees with Young Queen 2.28 
Discount 10 or more packages. 


Send for them, they go. 
GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 














, UALITY 4 
ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


Place your order where you get 
QUALITY in the queen. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.00 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 2.45 
Untested Queens, each -65 
B. A. ANDERSON OPP, ALABAMA 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Utah County Inspectors (Utah) 


Arthur J. Stewart of Spanish Fork, 
was re-appointed county bee inspector 
for the southern end and Rulon J. 
Hone of Pleasant Grove was re- 
appointed for the northern end by 
the county commission. 

Glen Perrins, Ogden, Utah. 


S 
Schedule of Indiana Spring Meetings 
Date County Town Time 
April P. M 
5 Hancock Greenfield 1:30 
7 DeKalb Auburn 1:30 
8 Steuben Angola 1:30 
9 LaGrange LaGrange 1:30 
10 Noble Albion 1:30 
10 Noble Kendallville 7:30 
11 Starke Knox 1:30 
12 Pulaski Winamac 1:30 
14 Putman Greencastle 1 :30—7 :30 
15 Montgomery Crawfordsville 1:30 
16 Benton Fowler 1:30 
17 Newton Morocco 1:30 
18 Jasper Rensselaer 1:30 
19 White Monon 1:30 
21 LaPorte LaPorte 7:30 
?2 Porter Valparaiso 1:30 
23 Lake Crown Point 1 :30—7 :30 
24 Vermillion Clinton 1:30 
25 Vigo Terre Haute 7:30 
26 Parke Rockville 1:30 
¢ 
Seefeldt Reelected Washington Co. 
(Wisconsin) 

The Washington County Bee- 
keepers’ Association at its annual 


meeting in West Bend, Wisconsin re- 
elected Alfred H. Seefeldt, Kewas- 
kum, president. Other officers named 
are Frank Wilkens, vice-president, 
and Clara Jones, secretary-treasurer. 
H. C. Brunner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ 


Conner, New Jersey, President 


John Conner, of Caldwell, New 
Jersey, was reelected president of the 
association at the convention in 
Trenton, January 30. Other officers 
were: first vice-president, J. W. 
Shorter, of Woodbury Heights; 
second vice-president, Milton Stricker, 
of Maple Shade; third vice-president, 
C. A. Wightman, of Morristown; 
secretary-treasurer, E. G. Carr, of 


Pennington. Bethune Jones, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 
¢ 
Lynchburg the Setting for Southern 
Conference 


More about Lynchburg and sur- 
rounding territory seems to be de- 
sired by many beekeepers who plan 
to attend the Southern Conference 


to be held here in October. In October | 


1786 the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia established the town of Lynch- 
burg on the lands of one John Lynch. 
Lynchburg a city of culture and 
tradition is now an industrial and job- 
bing center of 45,000 located on the 
south bank of James River, in the 
mountainous terrain of Piedmont 





Virginia. Within the 
dolph Macon Womens College and 
Lynchburg College. Ten miles north 
Sweet Briar College enjoys a world 
wide reputation as an institution of 
higher learning for women. Dr. Meta 
Glass, President of the College is a 
sister of Honorable Carter Glass, 
Senior Senator from Virginia whose 
home and dairy farm are within view 
of the city limits. 

A few miles to the northwest is 
located the Elks National Home near 


city is Ran- 





Boxwood view—Sweet Briar College 


the twin peaks of Otter with an ele- 
vation of 4,000 feet. To the south 
thirty miles, Red Hill, the home and 
grave of Patrick Henry. Twenty miles 
southeast, Appomattox, where Lee 
surrendered to Grantin 1865. These 
are a few of the local and near by 
points of national interest. In suc- 
ceeding issues of the Journal we will 
offer detailed information on other 
points of scenic and historical inter- 
est you are likely to visit when you 
become guests of Virginia beekeepers 


in October. A. D. Hiett, 
Chairman Program Com. 
Approach to Lynchburg an _ interesting 
mixture of modernity and old age. 
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MEETING AT LARGO, 
FLORIDA 





The Pinellas County, Florida Bee- 
keepers Association met at Largo, 
February 18. The attendance was 
not as large as on some _ previous 
occasions, but more than half were 
from the northern states and Canada. 

According to Inspector Foster, 
what he calls “tourist bees’ are 
giving his department trouble. Forty- 
nine per cent of the foulbrood in 
1940 was tourist bees. One outfit 
alone cost the department $1500 to 
clean up. This took time which should 
have been spent in inspection where 
it was badly needed. If the Attorney 
General approves, there will be new 
regulations soon which will require 
the immediate removal from the state, 
or complete destruction of diseased 
tourist bee outfits. Mr. Foster is 
opposed to embargoes, but he has no 
opposition to tourist bees that are 
clean and are placed where they do 
not interfere with already occupied 
territory. 

Mr. Wilder of Georgia showed a 
five pound glass jar for cut comb or 
extracted honey, which was little 
more than half as tall as the common 
five pound jar and nearly square. It 
has a wide mouth, enameled screw 
cap and steel bail which fits into 
sockets in the glass, a fine package. 
The jar holds three strips of comb. 
The first two are put at the sides and 
fit under the shoulders The third 
strip in the middle is cut off flush 
with the top of the jar. The spaces 
are filled with liquid honey. This jar 
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has an added appeal because of its re- 
use value by the housewife. 

The five pound tin pail came in for 
severe condemnation because of not 
showing the ' oney, but, worst of all, 
because of staining. 

One of the interesting men at this 
meeting was Harry Lathrop of 
Bridgeport, Wisconsin, Older bee- 
keepers will remember poems which 
many years ago appeared in bee 
journals written by him. He is a 
flute player of good ability and those 
attending the meeting enjoyed his 
music. 

The Ladies Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Foster discussed ways of 
bringing honey more prominently be- 
fore the public. About twenty-five 
women participated in the discussions. 

At the Tampa Fair the Auxiliary 
had a booth where was displayed 
various foods in which honey was 
used. Recipe booklets were dis- 
tributed, but only to those interested 
enough to ask for them. Even then, 
the supply was exhausted before the 
end of the fair, 

E. G. Carr, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


+ 


Middlesex County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, Saturday, April 26 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at 19 Everett Street, Concord, at 
7:00 P. M., Saturday, April 26. This 
is the meeting for election of officers 
and renewal of dues, and will be the 
last indoor meeting until October. 

Perley S. Smith, a member from 
Kensington, New Hampshire, will 
speak on Florida and Georgia bee- 
keeping which he has observed this 
winter. Mrs. John Eadie, of Dracut, 
will be chairman of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary supper featuring chicken pie, 
vegetable salad, green peas, rolls 
and honey, honey gingerbread with 
whipped cream and coffee. 

Arthur M. Southwick, 
President. 


© 
Rockland-Bergen April 20 

The Rockland-Bergen County Bee- 
keepers’ Association will be held April 
20 at the home of Frank Knaack, 
South Middletown Road, Pearl River, 
New York at 2:30 P. M. Movies, a 
raffle, and demonstrations of trans- 
ferring and feeding will occupy the 
afternoon. Furthe meetings for 
1941 will be held on the third 
Sunday of the month. 


Frank Schwab, Secretary. 
¢ 
TENNESSEE 
Tennessee bees will find themselves 


running short of stor requiring 
certain leeding. A rather mild winter 
gave impetus to early brood rearing, 


and some colonies have brood in three 
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combs in mid January, Plenty of 
young bees are in the hives now 
(March 4) pointing out that young 
queens are good at starting things 
(That’s one of the requirements of 
good queens, isn’t it?) 
Carl M. Teasley, 
Tennessee. 


¢ 


BUSINESS OPERATES 


(Continued from page 165) 


naturally demanding a share of the 
profits. 

Every census in this country shows 
that the small business units out- 
number the larger ones and that they 
have a comparatively better return 
and a longer life. There are _in- 
numerable small businesses in every 
town. The smaller beekeeper, there- 
fore, need have no qualms as to his 
continuing in business if he will avoid 
price selling, as he has every ad- 
vantage that the trader has and is 
the king of his own field. 

If he will strive towards efficiency, 
he can obtain the benefits of a con- 
centrated customer field in a small 
community and receive as profit the 
economy of combining both pro- 
ductive and distributive services. The 
average beekeeper should be made to 
realize that the price of honey in car- 
lots in Colorado has no effect what- 
ever on the retail price for a one 
pound jar that a housewife will buy 
in his own town, if the product is as 
it should be. He should have sufficient 
confidence to withstand the erroneous 
reasoning that he can move much 
more in a small locality at a low price 
than he can at the prevailing retail 
price. Recent checkings made on 
other products, show that those sold 
through jobbers, wholesalers and re- 
tailers reach the consuming public at 
a price far above that required for 
a small producer to make a profit. 

This leaves the only uncontrolled 
competition among the poorer classes 
of honey in five and ten pound pails. 
This is often poorer honey that will 
not stand packing in glass and should 
be so indicated to the consumer. On 
the other hand, the cheaper cost of 
packing in tin still leaves a profit for 
the small beekeeper. Many producers, 
however, are not securing a uniform- 
ily good grade of honey and this 
places them in the market with the 
lower grades of other beekeepers. 
The loss in value far outweighs the 
added costs of better bees, equipment 
and care, and this is one of the vital 
disadvantages under which many 
operate. 

The solution is clearly indicated, 
but those unable to conform to the 
requirements of the business should 
sell to the packers or organize small 
cooperatives which would serve to 
standardize grades and prices 


Harvey, Illinois. 
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FRESH From Our YARDS 
Package Bees that Live and Pay. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


We specialize in giving prompt service to beekeepers who need 
bees at once or on a given date. We are prepared to ship within 
48 hours after receipt of your order, often same day order is re- 
ceived. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lb package bees with queen $2.00 
3-lb. package bees with queen 2.60 
Queens -60 
For larger packages, 60c for each pound of bees. 
packages deduct price of queen. 


Discounts 








Queenless 







$ 20.00 or 
50.00 or 
100.00 or 


5% on orders totaling 
10% on orders totalling 
15% on orders totalling 
to dealers from base price 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. CITRONELLE, ALA. 


more 
more 
more 


15% 
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SPOERRI’S GOLDENS 
Used in every state of the Union 

Telling you how good they are is no 
proof—Ask your neighbor or the man 
who owns them, SEE FOR YOURSELF. 

QUEENS, 75c each 

2-lb. package with queen______-_ $2.20 
3-lb. package with queen . 2.85 


SPOERRI APIARIES, ST. BERNARD P. 0., LA. 


PIGEONS 








If you are interested in Pigeons, you need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL, an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample |5c; !2 months, $1.50. 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
ept. B Warrenton, Mo. 











FRANKLIN’S 


“FROM THE DEEP SOUTH” 


ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


2-Lb. Pkg. with Quecn $2.00 

3-Lb. Pkg. with Queen 2.50 

Queens, each -60 
Discount to Dealers.. 


J. D. Franklin, 2815 Comus Court, New Orleans, La. 











Bargain Book Offer 
ee 
“ROMANCE OF THE HIVE” 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 
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A delightful gift book about bees. Tells the story of the 
life and habits of the honeybee in popular manner. Give 
a copy to your friends or loan to your customers. This 
book has been highly praised by reviewers generally. 
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Beautifully printed and bound, freely 
illustrated with photos from life. 


Published by the Abingdon Press of New York to sell at two 
dollars per copy. We have made a special purchase which 


We offer special until April 15, only 80c postpaid. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, REE. TM, ILL. 
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BEES @ QUEENS e BEES 
PRODUCTIVE, GENTLE, 3-BAND ITALIANS 
Have shipped on date spec tified for several years. Plenty bees. 
Efficient ia. Full weight in young, vigorous workers upon arrival 
at your goat sl 
Several fast North-bound trains daily. Bees leave soon after 
caging. No disease here. Health certificate sent with each shipment. 
2 pound Package with young Queen $2.00 
3 pound Package with young om 2.50 


Select Untested Queen . .65 
10 to 49 packages or queens, 10% discount. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





W. E. PLANT oe HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





(r > 

ORDERS WANTED) 
2-Lb. Pkg. with Queen $2.00 
3-Lb. Pkg. with Queen 2.50 
Young Laying Queens .60 


High Quality—Dependable Service. 


\U- F McVAY :: JACKSON, ALABAMA } 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 





Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00; 
five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
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THRIFTY BEES ‘ 


ombless Packages and Queens 


ie 

PURE THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY ( 

Forty-nine years’ xperience 

assures you of the bel service ( 

and finest stock. 

We guarantee full weight 

packages of young, thrifty, 
three-banded Italian bees 
safe delivery. 

Thrifty bees will build power- 
ful colonies in time for your 
honeyflow. They 
anteed to please. 

Early booking insures you of ( 
¢ the best delivery. Let us » quote 
. you our attractive price ) 

© 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
. Fort Deposit, Alabama 
} Breeders Since 1892 
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: ] 
: a QUEENS, 65¢ each—TWO POUND PACKAGE OF BEES, 
: The BEST PACKAGE & ITALIAN QUEENS WITH QUEEN $2.25—THREE-POUND PACKAGE OF 
| enkaceee im or hag =| PACKAGES BEES, WITH QUEEN, $2.85—FOR NUCLEI ADD 70c PER 
: ose ecw Saagumas 75% baby bees, E ORCHARD COMB TO THE PACKAGE PRICE. Orders filled promptly. 

: ‘ I . ised right. % Will take honey or wax as payment for bee 

: a en wind rignt. # PACKAGES Give 29c for wax, any amount—What have you to trade. 
ee eee Texas NUCLEI Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champnolle, Eldorado, Ark. 








HAVE You TRIED CAUCASIANS? 


f not, why not? 
Caucasian Mh... each 75c; 10 or more, each 65c 


SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


Package Bees, 2 pounds with Queen $2.25 Package bees and queens reared on natural honeyflow. Real 
pl? oF more nn Te 6 8-Banded Italians—Good honey gatherers. Our service for 1940 was 
Sac€ om + nade 2°95 100%—All orders shipped on time—No delay—Satisfaction guaranteed 
Member of California Bee Breeders’ Ass'n. —Fast service—Light weight cages—Overweight packages—Young 








GOLDEN WEST APIARIES MANTECA, CALIF. baby bees. 11-50 61-100 
LS IORI com aR 2 pound package with queen $2. $1.90 $1.75 
8 pound package with queen W 2.40 2.25 

1-10 11-100 

Select untestej Italian queens — -_. ._..60 cents 50 cents 

For queenless package deduct price of queen. For each additional pound of bees 
add 60 cents. Regularly inspected. No disease. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES ss ss LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 


RESISTANT 


PRICES HONEY CROPS 








1 to 50...7 » « » 2QOc each are not made by promises. It takes real quality packages and queens. We 
50 or more . 6Oc each have them. Order early before all the best dates are taken. 
2-Lb. Pkgs. 3-Lb. Pkgs. Queens 
STRACENER APIARIES l- 25 $2.10 $2.70 $ .70 
PRAIRIEVILLE, LOUISIANA 25-100 1.95 2.55 -65 
100-up 1.85 2.45 -60 


No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


A Hint to the Wise J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. No.1, Montgomery, Alla. 


Do you want your package bees to reach you 


ontime and containing full weight of young QV LV LV LPVLPV LV LPV DPV DPD PDP DWrD Dor DVDr?! 


fora breeder of 19 years experience and a love 
BERNELL’S 2-Ibs. $2.00 | Three-Banded 
PACKAGE BEES | 3-ths. 2.50 | — ITALIANS 


for the business to raise? 
Then place your order with a shipper who 
AND Queens .60 
UEENS Discount to R. L. BERNELL 
Q Dealers R. 4, Box 270, New Orleans, La 












thinks that you know what you need, and when 
you want it~a shipper who needs new custom- 

ers, but values one repeat order above two new 
ones. 

Where 24 hours is considered a long delay, 3 
days a tragedy, and one week has never hap 
pened to a package order, if booked in advance 

2-lb. package with queen $1.90 
3-lb. package with queen $2.40 
Queens 60 cents each. 

2¢ per day will be refunded on all orders after 
48 hours booked, If this suits you and you like 
Italian bees, would appreciate hearing from you. 


A.E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. The Most Honey per Colony is What Counts 


“e 


























The first objectives in our breeding program are to produce the 


Four Comb Nuclei erin yd eo ga and heavy laying queens, that rapidly build 








(OPFER 1100) THEY ARE BRED TO GET MORE HONEY 
Two strong nuclei in each new ; 
painted, ten-frame hive body, Prompt service, live delivery guaranteed, overweight packages, 
each nucleus is with four combs no disease, satisfaction guaranteed. 
bees, and hatching brood, honey ; 
and 1941 laying queen, $3.15 Prices—April 1, to June 1, 1941 
each nucleus. 2-1b. Pack ith Q ait. py} 50 or 
ackage wi ueen ' F ‘ 
CAUCASIANS OR ITALIANS 3. lb. Package with Queen______ 2.85 2.65 2.45 
4-] ’ r 
Our hive bodies age ke remov- oh gar (Postpaid) - 3. = = 
able partition through the center, For queenless package subtract price of Queen 
screen wire top and bottom. 
Queens are loose and laying, “4 Payable in U. S. Funds 
troduced 100 per cent on arrival. 
We ship rush orders. No disease. QUALITY 4 Oo L D E - SERVICE 
Safe arrival guaranteed. SATISFACTION APIARIES, INC. DEPENDABILITY 


Wm. Piefer & Sons In the mild climate of the deep south 
Gause, Texas 65 St. Francis St.—P. O. BOX 1101 MOBILE, ALABAMA 


See eee eee ee ee: 
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(CARNIOLANS EXCLUSIVELY) 


We breed only from the best imported queens 
we can buy, imported from Jan Strgar. 
DEMAND THE BEST 
Queens, each .... § .75 
Selb. package . . . « « 3.15 
2-lb. package . .... 2.45 
Write for quantity prices. 


ALLEN’S APIARIES, AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 


IMPERIAL 
ITALIAN QUEENS CAUCASIAN 


Combless Package Bees— Nuclei 
Hardy, prolific and great honey producers. Well reared and well fed, and 























well liked. Place your order early for prompt shipment. 
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2-lb. Package with queen ‘ ‘ ° * . $1.98 
3-lb. Package with queen ° ‘ ‘ Ps . 2.49 7 > 
eg amet mb d one queen joka 2.95 
s. bees, one co an - 
THE COFFEY APIARIES ss WHITSETT, TEXAS PACKAGE BEES 
MMIIIIIIDIIIII ' a nd OU Cc E N S 
SMM SMM SMS e MUNSHI ss MISS ss I Reg Three-Banded Italians 
= = We can fill your order prompt- 
= . . = Lte 4 sas. _.._._..62.98 
= | 8 5 to 9 pkgs. _______._ 2.10 
Schmidt’s Economy Foundation | 3: 2:2 3: 
= = For 3 Ib. packages, add 50c. 
= as low as 10c per pound in 100 pound lots. = Queens 50c each, 50 or more 40c each. 
= . s To = DUPUIS APIARIES 
: Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed == |_Bex 152 _ Breaux Bridge, La. | 
| Write for price list and shipping tags to : 
= OSCAR H. SCHMIDT, Route 4, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN = P E nt F E C T *Hy 
IMM MMs MMs sm sms MM sm ‘a 
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GASPARD‘'S QUALITY 


Golden and Three-Banded Italian Queens and Package Bees at a 
spec ial price for April and the balance of the season. Over 20 
years experience which assure you of prompt and efficient service. 
Book your order now and reserve shipping date. 10% will book 
your order, balance at shipping time. 





FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
OR PLEASURE TRIP TO 


ST. LOUIS 


PRICES AS FOLLOWS: 
(Combless packages with queens) 
2-lb, package with queen = $1.75 each, any number 





3-lb. package with queen : 2.25 each, any number 
4-lb. package with queen 2.75 each, any number Directly opposite beautiful 
5-lb. package with queen 3.25 each, any number Forest Park ... convenient 


transportation to all parts 
of greater St. Louis... Ac- 
commodations featuring 
luxurious comfort at rea- 
sonable rates. Fine food. 


CROWN COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
ROOMS WITH ° 
PRIVATE BATH from 

KINGS HIGHWAY AT W. PINE 

J. K BRYAN, MGR 


(Comb packages with queens) 

-lb. pkg. with queen and 1 extra frame of brood $2.00 ea. any number 
3-lb. pkg. with queen and 1 extra frame of brood 2.50 ea. any number 
4-lb. pkg. with queen and 1 extra frame of brood 3.00 ea. any number 
5-lb. pkg. with queen and 1 extra frame of brood 3.50 ea. any number 
Additional frame of brood 50 cents each. Queen bees 65 cents each 


Address J. L. GASPARD :: HESSMER., LA. 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 





Livht Cages, on time with queens that build up quick for your honeyflow 
PACKAGE BEES WITH SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 
; April Ist to May 9th May 10th to June 15th 
2-lb. pkgs 3-lb. pkg 2-lb. pke 3-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 9 package $2.00 $2.50 $1.75 $2.25 S C C 
£23 ote 80 aa0 a a8 PECIAL 1941 PRICE 
» to 49 packages 1.85 2.35 1.70 2.10 ; : 
50 to 99 packages 1.80 2.30 1.65 2.05 me Fae Bees with Zs 90 
100 or more 1.75 2.25 1.60 2.00 > — 5 : 
Gueens 96c savh. Lots of 166, Gos For comb package add 50c to above price. 


10% down books order. Health certificate. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES, WINNSBORO, LA. ee a 
& J. J. SCOTT, Proprietor ROUTE 1 D HESSMER BEE FARM, Hessmer, Louisiana 
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“She-Suits-Me” QUEENS 


Most excellent strain, three- 
banded stock. One queen 75c, 
3 for $2.00. Stamps taken for 
single queen. Koolairy veil $1.50 
postpaid. SAFIN cage 15c, ten for 








$1.00. 
ALLEN LATHAM : NORWICHTOWN, CONN. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
» » a aeaaal 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1 \< 


Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, for April 1, 1941. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 
County of Hancock, {| ~"" 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared J. C. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing ia, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 


Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 


Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill, Frank 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, I 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, II). 


That the owners are: 
. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

M. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
. G. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 

S. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

A. Grout, Hamilton, Ill. 

C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

H. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain vot only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) J. C. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal. 


mr 


PORROR<S 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
“Oth day of March, 1941. 


MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public 
My commission expires Nov. 18, 1941. 





3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


NOTHING BUT THE BEST 
2-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen . . $1.80 
3-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen . . 2.30 
kk eee 50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Plantersville, Apiaries, Plantersville, Miss- 
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Merrill’s Quality Bees& Queens 


Have stood the test for 30 years, try them, they will 
please you too. Shipments are being made promptly. 


2-pound packages with queen --.- $2.00 
3-pound packages with queen _--_-_- 2.50 
Untested queens._____ __- .60 


15% DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. 
If larger packages are wanted add 60c per pound for additional bees. 


Merrill Bee Company > Bucatunna, Mississippi 


MISSISSIPPI’S OLDEST SHIPPERS 
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For Your Own 


EFENSE 


Against Supersedure and Loss 


BUY 
Puett’s Special Loose-Queen 


PACKAGES 


Genuine 3-Banded Italian 
Bees G Queens 


None Can Be Better Unless There’s A Reason. 
Here’s Four Reasons: 


1. A ready introduced, laying queen selected for egg production, 
taken from her own colony. 


2. The queen is never “jailed” in the close confinement of a queen 
cage. 
3. Overheating or chilling in transit is prevented. Bees are never 


angry nor cross. 


4. It isa fool-proof package. Guesswork and installation mistakes are 


prevented and SUPERSEDURE IS REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
PRICE SCALE 1 to 11 pkgs. 12 to 50 pkgs. 51 & above 
2-lb. Special Loose-Queen $2.50 $2.30 $2.20 
3-lb. Special Loose-Queen 3.00 2.80 2.70 
2-lb. Regular Caged-Queen 2.25 2.05 1.95 
3-lb. Regular Caged-Queen 2.75 2.55 2.45 
For 4-lb packages add 50c to above price 
+ 


Write for illustrated booklet, take a camera trip through 
our yards and SEE WHAT HAPPENS when packages are 
being made ready to ship. 


¢ 


The Puett Company 


Hahira, Georgia 
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CARNIOLANS LEAD THE WAY 


Queens introduced and clipped FREE—on request. Bees 100% disease free. Satis- 
faction—Service. 














PRICES 

Quantities: i to 24 25-99 100 up 

2-Lbs. Bees with queen oa $2.00 $1.90 $1.80 F.O.B. 
3-Lbs. Bees with queen See 2.50 2.40 2.30 F.O.B 
Extra Queen, postpaid .60 55 .50 

Carniolans resistant to E. F. B. and Sacbrood 
EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS $s Torras, Louisiana 
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Italian Package Bees and Queens 
Try Our Introduced Queen Package 





SFO 
99.8.9 9.9.2, 










We guarantee these queens introduced 100%. Our 31 years’ 
3 experience with bees insures you highest quality. 


With Queen 1 to 49 50 or more 
2 pound packages _-..........- $1.65 $1.60 
3 pound packages .............- 2.15 2.10 
4 pound packages ____.._____.__ 2.65 2.60 
5 pound packages _____. _______- 3.15 3.10 
Untested queems___________- . 55 50 
Tested queens _____. ______-- » ae 1.00 


4 Packages with the queen caged same price. For comb packages add 40c § 
3 to above prices for each comb. For queenless packages deduct price of § 
2 queens in quantity from packages quoted above. 


D. C. JACKSON anand : FUNSTON, GEORGIA, U.S.A. 
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UNCAPPING PLANES 


At the recent Michigan Winter Bee Meeting, two leading 
honey producers volunteered the information, that they 
were decidedly pleased with the Uncapping Planes pur- 
chased the past season. 














This is the general verdict of those that use the Plane for 
a half day, to get accustomed to its good fast work. The 
Uncapping Plane operation is a pulling motion, while the 
Uncapping Knife is a sawing motion. It is restful to change 
off where there is a lot of work to be done 


For sale by numerous supply houses and dealers and now 
manufactured by 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. ss GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 























We have been producing honey for the past 17 years 
and we believe we have reared a strain of bees second to 
none for honey production. This is the strain of 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


we will be ready to ship April Ist. 


2-Pound Package with queen .. . $1.95 
3-Pound Package with queen ... 2.45 
GmeenG »© «© wee eee eevee -50 


Raceland Bee & Honey Co. Raceland, La. 
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Sturdy Italians from Selected Stock 


Improved from fast laying stock, very gentle and good honey gatherers. 
Our cells, virgins and queens are culled to insure you that good queens 
are at the head of your package bees. 





Italian prices Hybrid prices 

2-lb. and queen__$1.75 $1.60 
Honest Weight 3-Ib. and queen _ 2.10 1.95 Prompt Shipment 
———————— l queen .50 near 


NEAL’S APIARIES, BoxL 1, HAMBURG, LA. 
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BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE 
BEES 





Best in the West by every test. 





Free circular and price list. 


Thos. C. Burleson, Colusa, Calif. 


—HELLO FOLKS! 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN 
STEVENSON’S LINE-BRED GOLDENS 


We GOLDENS are non swarming, the 
best of honey producers, and very gentle. 
This last characteristic has a double ad- 
vantage: We do not ball our queens; 
result, practically no supersedure; and 
we take the . ting out of beekeeping. We 
are really good. 
2-lb. packages with queens: 1 to 4 $2.45; 
to 25 $2.20; to 100 $2.00; 100 and over 
$1.85. Extra bees 70c per pound. Queens 
75c, tested $1.50. Dealers and Associa- 
tions 15% discount on unit price or next 
lower bracket. 

Write for descriptive circular 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, Louisiana 

















America's Biggest HEALTH 





REST* RECREATION 
Se p Value 
ig) P FAR MORE TO OFFER BUT 
FAR FROM BEING EXPENSIVE 


Opportunities for all 
sports and recreations. 
Curative mineral 
waters. Air condition- 
ed sleeping rooms... 
Write for information 
or reservations. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
MODERN RESORT 
























Package BEES & QUEENS, Bright 3-Band 


Loose queen packages, 1 to 24, 2-lb. — 
$2.40 each; 25 to 50, $2.30 each. 3-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 24, $2.70 each; 25 to 50, $2.60 each. 

Caged queen ery as follows: 1to 24, 2-lb. 
pkgs. $2.10 each; 25 to 50, $2.00 each. 3-lb. 
pkgs. 1 to 24, $2.50 each; 25 to 50, $2.40 ea. 

Queens, 75c each; 25 or more, 65c each. 
We guarantee prompt delivery, safe arrival, satisfaction 


TAYLOR APIARIES <=  LUVERNE, ALA. 











ro Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Temisph: ere is the 


"Waies; Australia. 
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+ Italian Strain BEES & QUEENS = 
ps Service and Quality Guaranteed. } 
A Queens,each ..... $ .60 + 
% 3-lb. package with queen 2.40 & 
@ 2-lb. package with queen 1.80 + 
ya 15% discount to dealers & on large orders- = 
} 4 Shipping point, Epes, Alabama. oe 
@ LITTLE BROS. =: Sumterville, Ala. 3, 
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A New and Better 


— Excluder 
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Chrysler’s Patented All Steel Queen Excluder 
allows maximum bee passage, better ventilation 
more honey production. All metal—no wood, 
no sharp ape to injure bees. Solid, durable, 
electrically welded throughout. Rust-resisting 
galvanized steel. sy to remove, will last for 
years. Write for circular E-z 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 


821 Livernois, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
or CHATHAM, Ontario, Canada 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN | 
BEES & QUEENS 


Reasons why you should buy your bees 
from us are— Our bees are the best honey 
producers, gentle to work with, hardy in 
cold climate, and build up faster than any 
other kind of bees. Our queens are light 
in color, large in size, very prolific, and 
not subject to supersedure. 





2-lbs. bees with queen $1.90 ea. 
3-lbs. bees with queen_ 2.30 ea. 
Queens ~ .60 ea. 


We guarantee you live delivery, full 
weight packages of young bees, young 
queens, satisfaction and no disease. 


Oscar Arnouville, Hamburg, La. | 
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For Better Beekeeping 
Use 


|. DADANT’S 
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FOUNDATION 
FIRST CHOICE of EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
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Flowers Improved Italians 


Start right and end right; save money. Our 
improved three-band quality Italians will 
prove to you; gentle, prolific, build up quick, 
disease resistant; thousands of satisfied custo- 
mers, get our booklet and prices before you 
buy “It tells why”’ postcard will bringit to you 
at once. 














Italian Bees and Queens 


Member of 
California Bee Breeders Association. 


Write for circular. No diseaae. 


Carl Larsen, P.0. Box 404, Colusa, Calif. 
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FLOWERS BEE CO. : JESUP, GA. 
% a & 
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Dixieland’s Leather-Colored [¢{alians 


The best stock of Leather-Colored Italians—queens and package bees. Our strain 
of bees have been improved through years of testing and selecting queens from a 
strain of Dark Leather-Colored Italian queens that was originally imported from 
Italy. These years of testing and selecting have produced a gentle, hardy and as 
good a honey producer as can be found on the market today. 

2-lb. pkg. with select queen . . $2.00 4-lb. pkg. with select queen . . $3.00 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen . . $2.50 Select untested queens,each . . $ .60 
Write for prices on larger lots. 

Book your order now and reserve your shipping date. Once we fill your oraers, you will always 

be satisfied with our prompt service, full weight, low supersedure, and safe arrival! 
You must be satisfied. 


oe GREENVIL. L. E, ALABAMA 





DIXIELAND APIARIES 
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30 and 50 Frame Radial Extractors 


Will speed up and reduce 


extracting costs, especially 
important with low price 
honey 

Honey producers’ using 


our equipment have honey 
house extracting costs at less 
than 10c per 100 pounds, 
figuring labor at 40c per 
hour. 








TEN different styles and 
sizes of extractors offered, 
to suit the capacity of your 
production, what ever it may 
be. Smaller sizes supplied 
for hand or motive power. 





A. G. WOODMAN CO. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 
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To the Thrifty Buyers of Thrifty Bees 


I am offering the light yellow three banded Italian bees and queens, 
the Thrifty kind, that comes home with the bacon, none better, as for 
service, your order shipped the day you want them shipped, all pack- 
ages overweight with young bees and shipped with health certificate. 

Live delivery, service, and satisfaction guaranteed. I have quality 
and quantity so drop me a card on what you need or send me your 
order now. Prices as follows: 








1 to 24—2-lb. pkg. with select untested queen at $1.75 
25 on up—2-lb. pkg. as above at 1.60 
1 to 24—3-lb. pkg. with select untested «ueen, at 2.15 


25 on up at 2.05 
Above price is for combless package. For comb package please add 25c for each 
package or each comb 


Plauche Bee Farm “ Hamburg, Louisiana 
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alla. _, Quick Service on Bee Supplies 


-* 
ll Pe 
WW, 9 
, 1X0) We have a complete stock and can ship all orders within 24 
QF Y oy ° , 
pS \ hours. We have a record for 47 years in business under the 
j Rusch name, which can only be accomplished through honest 
> dealings. 
ga 
Lost! wa A. 
Pe If you have not received our 1941 catalog, write for your copy 


ie by 
(@mir~ nae today. 
cad 1) 


7/7 A. H. RUSCH & SON CO., Reedsville, Wisconsin 
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STILL ON THE JOB 


BERRY’S RELIABLE BEES and SERVICE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD 
Price list of our Package Bees with Young Queens 
2-lb. Pkgs. Each 3-lb. Pkgs. Each 4-lb. Pkgs. Each 
to 10 ; $2.00 each i each $3.00 each 
to 25 1.90 each Ss each 2.90 each 
5 to 100 1.80 each . each 2.80 each 
to 300 1.75 each . each 2.75 each 
up 1.65 each each 2.65 each 
Queen Pees 60c each 
Pure Three-banded Italian Bees and Queens. We guarantee safe arrival, pure 
mating, prompt shipment, no disease and unexcelled quality. The best by test after 
forty-five years. Wings of queens we clip on request. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 


Montgomery, Ala., U.S.A. 
Oldest Active Shipper of Package Bees 


Box 684 


SAARC GARR AR GARD ARCANE PPAR 


AN OLD SHIPPER 


— . 


A NEW PLACE 


The past few years have been spent in trying different locations. 
Looking for one where queens could be reared and bees produced 
under natural conditions and honeyflows, both spring and summer. 


I have it at this new location. 


One thousand colonies to draw from, experienced men to do the 
Men who own and operate bees in Michigan and know 
what is required on the receiving end. We have been continuous 
advertisers and shippers since 1914. 
and queens, you will be surprised. 


work. 


Write for prices on Italian bees 


Prices are with queens. 
Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs. 4-lb. pkgs. 
1 to 24 60c $1.80 $2.40 $3.00 
25 to 99 55c 1.65 2.20 2.75 
100 up 50c 1.50 2.00 2.50 


2 N. FOREHAND FLORALA, ALA. 
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EER 
KOEHNEN’S 


Package Bees 


Queens 
For Quality 
and Service 
WRITE 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 
GLENN, CALIFORNIA 





( 


CAUCASIAN 
Package Bees & Queens 


Never before did we have such an 
out-lay of mountain bees to shake 
into your packages, get your orders 
to us before the early shipping dates 
are contracted. 

Prices: via express collect 2-lb. pkg. bees with 


queen $2.25 each. 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen 
$3.00 each. Untested Queens 75c each. 


Safe arrival, prompt and courteous service 


guaranteed. 
BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 


Breeders of Caucasians Onlv. 














Italian Bees and Queens 


Also Caucasian Queens for 1941 
BOOKING ORDERS NOW. 


Write for prices. 


R. E. LaBARRE, Box 172 
Shasta County, COTTONWOOD, CALIF. 





Bees 


} 
, 
Something as near ideal as could be found in this part of the South. 
( 
(} 





I take this means to notify my customers that I lost my records when my home 
burned last September. I have a partial list, made for me by my Postmaster, copied 
from M. O. stubs and most of the addresses are incomplete. Any one interested in 
receiving my price list write me or send in your first order directly from this ad- 
vertisement. J. Lloyd St. Romain. 


COMBLESS PACKAGES—1941 SPRING DELIVERY 


2-lbs. bees and queen, $1.80. 8-lbs. bees and queen, $2.30 
10% deposit to reserve shipping date. 


Queen alone 50c 


Service—Quality—No Disease—Live Delivery Guaranteed 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES, -:- MOREAUVILLE, LA. 


(Former Post Office Address—Hamburg, La.) 
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LOWER PRICES—HIGHER QUALITY 


You will note the prices below are considerable lower than we have quoted for some 
time, but this does not mean we have lowered the standard of our bees. In fact. we 
have more colonies, queen nuclei, experience and a higher quality of Italian bees than 
ever before, and packages all nailed and ready to go. Some of our competitors, though, 
feel that they can supply you bees at lower prices, so we will do the same. You can buy 
bees from us and expect the same high quality as always. State certificate, safe arrival, 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


April, May delivery Packages F. 0. B. Expres 
2-lb. package with young queen $1.70 each 
3-lb. packages with young queen 2.30 each 
{-lb. packages with young queen 2.75 each 
Untested mated queen -50 each 
Tested queen 1.00 each 


NORMAN BEE Co. Route 2 





Bee Breeding 
American Bee Breeders Record 


TRADE MAGAZINE 


A 24-page 
serving “America West of 100°,” 
featuring Triple Phases of BEE LIFE. 


Published monthly, $1.00 the year, 
Postpaid. Circulating “From Coast 
to Coast.” Sample Copy Free. 


Ralph Benton, Editor 


RIVERA, CALIFORNIA 





Package Bees & Queens 


ITALIAN or CAUCASIAN 
COURTLAND CALIF. 











Ramer, Alabama 





DAVIS BROS. 
S| 
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Listen to Me! 


I can save you a lot of time and money in 
more ways than one. I have several new 
oe Ss items that are selling like hot cakes. Write for 

KELLEY—“The Bee Man” my big 48 page free catalogue. 


The WALTER T. KELLEY CO., :: PADUCAH, KY. 


JUST ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 


— v JENSEN’S 4 


Bees, Queens and Service are Dependable 

















When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 








Mg PF Rig Bey By Fe Our outfit is equipped and so balanced to give 

oS 6 ee a your orders that prompt, personal attention; no relays 

Per Year or delays. When you order from us you know you 
35 Levhorn World — = get queens and bees of our strain “Magnolia 
2 ee ate” Italians. Our high standard of quality, every- 
3 Paciig wesiergan _— —— our pee supervision. No order too 
50 Amernen, Teme ge or too small for prompt service. 

1.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 

pd mar dd Ry ili elena Packages with Selected 1941 Queens. 


.50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) Two pound Three pound Queens 














1.00 American Fur Breeder or 

1.50 American Pigeon Journal l- 25 $2.10 $2.75 $ .65 

1.50 Pigeon News 26-100 1.95 2.55 .60 

1.00 Angora (Goat) Journal 11-500 

2.00 Goat World 101-5¢ 1.80 2.35 ‘55 { 
1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal Loose-Queen Packages add 10c per package Booster Package (queenless) deduct 
1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) price of queens Disease resistant stock Make reservations. j 
.50 Spot. Poland China Bulletin é 
1.00 Amer. Hampshire Herdsman 9 

90 Amer. Hampa JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S.A. : 
1.00 The Sheepman 

50 Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 

.50 Sou. California Rancher 

1.00 American Cattle Producer 

1.00 Red Polled (Cattle) News. 2 vear Corre ee ere eww rrr rrr rr rrrr 4 . ° 

1.50 Northwest Fruit Grower ‘ Mott’s Northern Bred Italians 
-50 Fletcher’s Farming Write at once , Loose queen bee packages, 2 lb. $1.90 


1.00 American Bee Journal ) 
1.00 Beekeepers Item 
1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 


* ° 3 lb. $2.40. Mott's strain in the south 
for New Price List on Northern bred queens, $1.00; 2 or more, 


) ; 75c each. Gus teed aly ted eC 
Italian Package Bees& Queens} | fiscci™virvins “aay ‘old queens). 3. for 
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Rush your order today. All orders are . 
acknowledged by return mail. Send cash, AL WINN te TR vege eee Aw etre 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. : , : Ported seinen 











4 Route 2 Box 161 Petaluma, Calif os 
MAGAZINE MART, Dept. BJ| °- wee «6 EE MOTT $=: ~=GLENWOOD, MICH. 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


7 I It cacet—té« W*ihleen.-: WWrrtriinnge Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-). 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 
Makes Choice Honey 


Just the kind of honey you want on your own table, 
honey with a delicate center, a fine taste, fragrant, 
pure. Only the choicest, light colored beeswax. Each 
sheet carefully inspected for defects, assembled 
between tissue, packed in dustproof cartons; every 
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sheet in every pound just alike. 
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Dadant & Sons ‘2 Hamilton, Illinois 
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with the packages and queens you purchased last season? Was the service as good as 
you have a right to expect? IF NOT, (get your check book) 


2-lb. Pkg. 3-ib. Pkg. Queens 
1 to 25 —— $2.85 - = ( No disease. Safe 9 
26 to 99 Re 2.65 wo . . 
and satisfaction ant 
100 up 1.85 2.50 .60 a guaranteed 





WEAVER APIARIES, NAVASOTA, TEXAS. __ ITALIANS -- CAUCASIANS Ks 
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Will you get yours on time? : 
: 
Will your money buy quality or quantity? } 2 Years : 
' 
Why not let us book your order now and } : $ | IO : 
be sure to get our quality packages of } : 1 YEAR, $1.00 
aie . ° 4 3 YEARS, $2.00 = 
hardy, prolific Italians obtained thru years { in Ts o 
of scientific experiments. Astrain suitable } Or : 
for northern climatic conditions. FOREIGN 25¢ Extra 
ie ) For Postage per Year. : 
2-lbs. Bees and Queen $1.75 : 
\ en Gleanings in Bee Culture = 
’ 3-Ibs. Bees and Queen 2.20 5 Gee : 
) (on Standard Comb) Pp — z 
Additional Ib. of bees or comb of brood 50c merican — : 
Queens introduced in packages without $1. 60. S. A. 
cost upon request. : 
) : : 
, Quality :: Satisfaction = : 
= Gleanings in Bee Culture for 6 months 
Health Certificate z= Special Starting Right With Bees BOTH FOR 15¢ | : 
? : age Book, Illustrated) animations : 
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| B. J. Bordelon, Moreauville, La. | A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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GENUINE ITALIAN 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


On The Same Old Basis — QUALITY — SERVICE — SATISFACTION 








2-lbs. Bees, one Standard comb with Queen . $2.25 Additional pound of bees or comb $ .50 
2-lbs. Bees, one Modified Dadant comb — Queen 2.45 Queens, each ? ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 
2-lbs. Bees with Queen [combless | e ° 1.85 Queens introduced without extra cost upon request. 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 3 Box 33 ss MOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our April Crop and Market Page we asked re- 


porters to answer the following questions: 


1. How are bees coming through winter compared to 
1940? 

2. Moisture and plant conditions? 

3. Much honey left on hand? 

4. Do you think all honey will move before new crop? 

5. 


Will there be much increase in bees in your section? 
How Are Bees Wintering? 


Although reports came in just a little early on account 
of prolonged winter weather, to determine how bees are 
wintering in the northern sections, apparently all bees 
went into winter in satisfactory condition with plenty 
of stores and plenty of young bees and should come out 
in a much better condition than a year ago when losses 
were heavy. In Northern sections bees have been con- 
fined to their hives over a very long period of time, 
sometimes as much as three months, which gives the bee- 
keeper some anxiety as to their ultimate condition when 
flight times comes in the spring. 


In southern areas bees are being delayed somewhat by 
cool weather, but otherwise are in good condition. Same 
applies to all other sections in this country. In Cali- 
fornia bees were coming along very satisfactorily but the 
long period of rainy, cool weather prevented them get- 
ting out into the fields for early honey and pollen and as 
a result there is some question as to whether brood rear- 
ing has not, perhaps, been delayed. 


However, generally we can say that conditions are 
perhaps 25 per cent better than last year with a much 
larger percentage of colonies coming through than in the 
spring of 1940. Undoubtedly there will be some possi- 
bility of shortage of both nectar and pollen on account of 
prolonged winter conditions, especially in the early areas. 


Condition of Honey Plants 


It has been a number of years since we could report 
as rosy prospects as far as moisture and honey plants are 
concerned as we can for the 1941 spring. Central 
western areas where there has previously been a subsoil 
moisture deficiency are reporting deep moisture condi- 
tions, satisfactory snows, and some rains during the 
month of March, to put soil conditions extremely 
satisfactory. There have been snows throughout all 
northern areas and intermountain territory, much more 
than a year ago, and this particularly applies to the 
northern plain states of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

To some extent we have reported to us drier conditions 
than usual in Georgia, Carolinas, and in Minnesota and 
much wetter conditions than usual in California which 
bodes well for a crop in case the rain ceases in time for 
bees to build up for the harvest which comes early. 

We would say that crop and moisture conditions are 
on a parity with honeybee conditions, namely 25 per cent 
at least above last year at the same time. 


Honey on Hand 


Honey seems to be practically cleaned up in all south- 
eastern and southern areas, except some amber honey in 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

In the northeast very little honey remains on hand. Our 
report of largest remaining crop comes from Pennsyl- 
vania with 30 per cent of the crop still remaining. One 
or two reporters in Illinois claim 20 per cent still on hand 


but on the general average about 10 per cent of the crop 
was held on hand at the time of our report cards about 
March 15. 

The intermountain territory seems to be cleaning up 
fairly well, particularly in the northern sections. 

Utah, however, reports although the 1940 crop has all 
moved there is still considerable of the 1939 crop on 
hand, mostly in amber and extra light amber grades. 

In California and in Arizona the amber grades are the 
only thing which remains to any extent. 


Will All Honey Move? 


Practically all reports are that all first grade honey will 
move out ahead of the new crop, in fact many sections 
have shown a shortage and this applies particularly to 
the southeast and southern sections where production 
does not keep up with consumption. It is in these sections 
also where the home honey or partcular flavors have al- 
most a monopoly over the milder northern honeys. 

The only question on movements of all honey is 
whether or not all amber grades will move or whether 
some few lots of white honey still being held for a higher 
price will command this price before the new crop comes 
in. We are inclined to think that reporters agree with 
us that white honey will move even at some advance in 
price, but that there may be some amber left. 


Will There Be Increase? 

Most reporters think definitely that there will be very 
little increase this year outside of making up winter 
losses and perhaps filling v some empty hives left over 
from the 1940 season. 

However, we have a fair sprinkling of smaller com- 
mercial beekeepers who have been very well satisfied and 
are increasing their holdings. We might suggest that 
perhaps they are increasing partially because they have 
been able to find a market for their honey and partly be- 
cause they figure, that in larger scale production there 
will be cheaper costs which may keep time with the lower 
prices on honey. There is no doubt also that the very 
low price of honey during the past several months has 
discouraged many of the smaller beekeepers as well as 
the large commercial ones from further 
further expansion of holdings. 

On the other hand the impetus which will be given by 
the twenty thousand dollar publicity fund as well as the 
possibilities of increased prices of honey along with all 
other commodities in view of the heavy rearmament and 
generally heavy industrial program shows the possibility 
of an increased price of honey. 

Canada conditions are very satisfactory, both as to 
moisture and to honeybees, since the restrictions on im- 
portations of American honey into Canada. 
last summer have advanced some 30 per cent. 

Should the present close collaboration of United States 
with Great Britain continue over a long period of time, 
we may perhaps anticipate the relaxation of some of the 
export restrictions on our farm crops to the extent that 
honey may also be included and it may 
salutary effect on honey prices. 

All in all conditions of bees, conditions of honey plants, 
and prevalence of moisture would indicate that prospects 
are far better than usual conditions for bees and for 
nectar than they have been for a number‘of years. On 
the other hand, low honey prices have discouraged bee 
keepers, but we do not believe that this will have any 

great effect upon the efforts which will be made to raise a 
big honey crop for 1941. 
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WANTED--Extracted Honey y.:ities 


Send samples and delivered prices to 


_JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn. 


HONEY WANTE 








C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 
Mail Samples Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 


Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS. Service. 
Satisfaction. Sternenberg Bros., Lockhart, 
Texas, 





NORTHERN California package bees and 
queens. First quality, three-banded Ital- 
ians. Geo. E. Smith, Rt. 2, Yuba City, Calif. 





CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. Reduced 

price but same high quality. Long tongued, 
gentle, prolific, dependable workers. 2-pound 
package bees with queen $2.00; 3-pound with 
queen $2.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Green- 
ville, Ala. 





GOOD PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS for 

1941. We have supplied leading bee- 
keepers for many years and of late years 
have not found it necessary to advertise a 
whole lot even though we have one of the 
largest, best equipped queen and package 
establishments in the South. If you want 
the utmost satisfaction from your packages 
and queens write me. Three banded Italians 
only. No disease. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 
Alabama. 





CAUCASIANS—Untested Queens, 75c: 10, 

65c. 38 lb. pkgs. with queens $2.50. Miller 
Brothers, Breeding nothing but Caucasians, 
Three Rivers, Texas. 


PACKAGES WITH INTRODUCED LOOSE 

QUEENS. I guarantee against premature 
supersedure. Increased output allows re- 
duced prices. Free folder. A. O. Smith. 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 


OVERWEIGHT PACKAGES and = young 

queens at a price you can afford to pay. 
I can fill your early orders. D. P. Green, 
Deland, Fla. 

















THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens. 

Extra good honey gatherers and gentle to 
handle. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alamance 
Bee Company, Graham, North Carolina. 





ITALIAN QUEENS from government re- 

sistant stock. Tested for honey pro- 
duction, gentleness, etc. Each 60c. Quantity 
discounts. Also packages. A. W. Nations, 
Donna, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS from Nash- 

ville, Tenn. Save time and money. Three 
band Italians, no disease. N. S. Gladish, 
33156 Hobbs Rd. 


for the first time disease re- 

sistant bees. Each package headed with 
a queen daughter of government secured 
stock. 2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.00. Queens 
60c. Reduction on large quantities. Eggleston 
Apiaries, Diamond, La. 











OFFERING 











ONE 75c three band Italian Queen free to 
every new customer L. | Wagoner, 

Elon College, N. C. 

CAUCASIAN—ITALIAN bees, queens. 2- 


packages 
Box 296, 


3-pound 
mt. 1, 


$2.00; 
Co., 


pound packages 
$2.50. Oregon Bee 
Salem, Oregon. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 50 cents. 2-lb. 
packages with queen $2.00. Loehr’s Breed- 

ing Farm, Caldwell, Texas. 

2 LINES—A. F. B. resistant stock; our 
regular light three banded Italians. All 

for same price—$1.75 for 2-lb. swarm; $2.20 

for 3-lb. swarm. Gulf Coast Bee Co., 

Schriever, La. 





UNEXCELLED QUALITY Italian bees and 


queens. 2-lb. package with queen $2.00; 
3-lb. package with queen $2.50. Queens 
60c. Twenty up 5% discount. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Sowhatchee Apiaries, Hilton, Ga. 








2 POUND PACKAGE $1.70; 60c per pound 
for extra pounds or queenless packages. 


Nuclei $1.50 for 1 frame brood and queen; 
60c for each extra frame. Prompt shipment. 
Good stock Italians. No disease. Millard 


Coggshall, Minneola, Florida. 
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QUEENS and three frame nukes. Bred and 
selected by New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station for seventeen years. No 


bees better. Queens 75c each. $8.00 the 
dozen. Larger quantities subject to  cor- 
respondence. Three frame nukes with queen 


$3.15 at the apiary. 
get ’em. E. G. Carr, 


Bring your hives and 
Pennington, N. J. 
CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN package bees, 

April and May delivery . 2 lb. pkg. $1.75; 
3 Ib. pkg. $2.25. Untested queens 50c each. 
Safe arrival. Tillery Brothers, Rt. 4, Green- 
ville, Ala. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 





a al 


CLOVER HONEY in 60’s or will trade for 

good lots or collections of U. S. stamps or 
what have you? 60 colonies bees and equip- 
ment for sale. Tom Beddoes, Rockford, II. 
HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quan- 

tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties. HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los. 
Angeles, California. 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 








W ANTED—Chunk comb and extracted honey. 
For sale good used 60 lb. cans. Clover 
Bloom Honey Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk comb 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





WANTED—Carlots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 


GOOD EXTRACTED 








CLOVER in 60’s 6c. 





Amber 56 %c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 


sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
: tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
owa. 


CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 
Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. 

agua Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
io. 











ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 





FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
— honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn, 


WHITE CLOVER extracted 7c. Light amber 
6c. Amber or buckwheat 5%c. C. B 

Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 

FINEST CLOVER honey in new cans at 6: 
N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio 

CHOICE New York clover extracted in new 
60’s. Emery Horton, Holcomb, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—No. 1 clover comb packed in 


window cartons $2.90 per case. Clover 
extracted in 60’s. Also clover’ extracted 
packed in all sizes glass with or without 
comb. Write for prices. Kedash Brothers, 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulating 

bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, etc., which we desire to dispose 
of and on which we can quote you bargain 
prices. Write for complete list of our bargain 
material. We can save you money on items 
you may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 








FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies at 

our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. 
G, B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 





200 COLONIES 
ment. 
pasture. 


Italians. Excellent equip- 
Northern Minnesota sweet clover 
Box 12, American Bee Journal. 
MUST SELL 8 colonies of bees, equipment 

for 50 colonies, A. I. Root 2 frame rever- 
sible extractor, 90 gal. storage tank and 
honey heater. Will sacrifice. Write or phone 
W. A. Sieving, Meredosia, Ill. 





1500 shallow frames $30.00; never unpacked. 
Walter Bany, Elgin, Minnesota. 
HIGH GRADE BEES in standard eight and 
ten frame hives. Guaranteed no disease 
At reasonable prices. George Schilling, State 
Center, lowa. 


100 COLONIES bees in 10 frame hives. H 
A. Sundean, Rt. 4, Box 125, Santa Cruz, 

California. 

TWENTY 10-frame colonies of bees and 
some equipment. No disease. Mrs. Florence 

Kenan, R. R. 4, Galesburg, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—75 colonies of bees and all 
equipment very reasonable. Guaranteed free 
from disease. R. A. Schwarzkopf, Bowler, 
Wisconsin. 





BARGAINS in bee supplies—Airway 8 frame 


hives, T-supers, tins, separators other 
articles. Fit standard equipment; made by 
the late Chas. Kruse. Harriet Kruse, Paris, 


Illinois. 
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FOR SALE—One Root 45 Simplicity ex- 
tractor in good condition. L. L. Ness, Morris, 
Illinois. 


76 COLONIES Italian bees, A-! condition, 2 
Story hives 1 year old. Reason for selling 
Drafted. Charles Kuderka, 2529—5', Ave., 

Rock Island, Illinois. 


ONE HUNDRED SWARMS of bees in ten 
frame hives. /. E. Lundy, Clarion, lowa. 
100 or 400 COLONIES bees, with equip- 
ment. Plenty honey. No disease. Clyde 
Cobb, Belleville, Ark. 





FIVE ACRE irrigated farm in Rio Grande 

Valley. Half in orange orchard. With 
30 colonies bees. Fine place for anyone 
who wants a little place away from ice and 
snow. A. W. Nations, Donna, Texas. 





450 COLONIES bees, extracting equipment. 
Modern home. Black Hills honey. Ernest 
W. Fox, Fruitdale, S. Dak. 





FOR SALE—3-frame nuclei full of sealed 

brood and bees, $2.00 each. F.O.B. Gridley. 
Queens 75c. Health certificate. M. E. Baker, 
R. No. 1, Gridley, Calif. 





SUPPLIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y 








YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 
brood foundation 1l65c Ib.; 100 lbs. $10.00. 
Thin super 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 


CUT COMB HONEY cartons and equipment. 
Get our prices on everything for cut comb 
honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 

shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 

Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 




















LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. -Large independent 
factory manufacturing a complete line of bee 
supplies including extractors, etc. Selling 
direct saves you the agent’s profit. Quick 
shipment from large stock. Large free cata- 
logue explains everything. Walter T. Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 








41%4x17% shallow frames for comb honey, 

per 100 No. 1 $2.50; No. 2 per 100 $2.00; 
No. 2 per 1000 $16.50. Also 500 Ib. bees- 
wax. Rettig Supply Co., Wabash, Indiana. 





WANTED 





WANTED—Honey pump, with reduction 
gear. Thos. Atkinson, Route 5, Omaha, 

Nebraska. 

EXTRACTOR and tanks. Milton Stanius, 
Hinsdale, Illinois. 











SEEDS 





NURSERY CATALOG—70 hardy fruit vari- 


eties, also basswood, Vikla Nurseries, 
Lonsdale, Minnesota. 





8 BASSWOOD seedlings, or 10 RUSSIAN 
OLIVE,—2 foot, or 6 PINK HONEY- 
SUCKLE shrubs, or 8 JAPANESE BAR- 
BERRY, or 25 CARAGANA (hedging)—1 
foot, or 8 transplanted BASSWOOD 3 foot, 
or 2 transplanted PUSSY WILLOW (early 
spring pollen) 3 foot,—nectar producers. 
Postpaid for $1.00 bill. Checks require 10c 
exchange. Local Lewis-Dadant dealer. 
Nicollet County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 
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SAINFOIN, best hay and honey plant of 

much of Europ>. Because of war condi 
tions, seed is scarce and hard to secure. We 
supply a limited amount at one dollar per 
pound, postpaid. American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 








WANTED—Dependable beeman. Board and 

room furnished. State experience, wage 
wanted, age, weight and habits. E 
Schlemmer, Edgar, Montana. 


WANTED—Helper with some _ experience 
State experience, wages expected etc 
Carl Soder, Stratford, lowa. 


WANTED—Experienced help coming season 
Edw. M. Klein, Gurnee, Illinoi 


YOUNG married man with some experience 


Tell about yourself and wages expected in 
first letter. Box 20, care American Bee 


Journal. 


WANTED—Additiona! helpers in our pack- 


age and queen yards Conscientious, will 
ing workers only need apply. Good equip- 
ment, working and living condition 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Mississippi. 





WANTED—Young man of good habit to 

assist in our apiaries Room and board 
furnished. State experience and full par 
ticulars. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Center 
New York. 





WANTED—Young man to work in my apiary 

of 500 colonies of bees, extracted honey 
for season 1941 Must be of clean habits and 
not subject to the draft this summer. State 
your weight and wages expected, with room 
and board, in first letter. Archie Breakie 
Grind Stone City, Michigan. 








MISCELLANEOU 





MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER—tThe State Bee 

Magazine with a National Circulation. 50c 
a year. MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, 
Lansing, Mich. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal] 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton 
Royston, Herts, England 





ATTENTION NORTHERN 
OHIO BEEKEEPERS 


Dr. W. E. Dunham, of the Ohio 
Extension Service, will appear in 
Cleveland at Novat’s Hall, 12907 
Union Ave., on Sunday, April 6, at 
2 P. M., under the auspices of the 
Cuyahoga County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation, to give a general educational 
lecture on bee culture, illustrated by 
moving pictures. This will be enter- 
taining as well as instructive and a 
cordial invitation is extended to 
everyone interested. 

J. M. Miller, Secretary, 
Hudson, Ohio 


+ 
VERMONT 


Bees seem to be wintering well. 
Those out of doors got a good flight 
in February, so we hope to have an 
early spring. 

J. H. Clark, 
West Pawlet. 
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QUALITY PACKAGE BEES 


Ne one can beat our Prices 


Quality Considered 


J. E. WING & SONS 


Cottonwood, California 


Southern Poultry & Small Stock 


Two Years Twenty-five Cents 
Brochures: 
Me and Pa in Florida. 
Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 
Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Fifteen cents each. Choice two for 
twenty-five cents. Also fifty-cent 














editions. 
CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS. Orlando. Florida 
+O am) DD 





Grafted Nut Trees 


Are far superior to seed- 
ling trees. We can supply 
Walnuts, Hickories and 
Pecans. 


SO a a CeO 


C= 


Ask for catalog. 
LINN COUNTY NURSERIES { 


CENTER POINT, IOWA y 


ee ee ee eo mS 
$1.60 séts"s"queeN $1.60 


Postage not included 


Lz 





Bright Queens 50c each postpaid 


E. A. CASWELL 


4019 Piety St., Rt. 4, New Orleans, La. 














Get Running’s 


BEES 


And Get Honey—They Satisfy 

The kind we use in our extensive Michigan 
Apiaries. All Italian Stock. Service 
anteed. Ask for our circular. 


2-lb. pkg. with choice untested queen $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. with choice untested queen 3.15 
Choice untested Italian queen 75 
Choice tested Italian queen 1.50 
10% discount on 50 or more; 
15% discount on 500 or more. 
David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama 


guar- 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 








Italian Bees and Queens 


Try our full weight packages of young bees 
and gueens and we are positive that you will be 
satished. We ship comb or combless packages 
with either loose or caged queens 

2-lb. Packages with queen . $2.00 
3-lb. Packages with queen . $2.50 

We guarantee safe arrival and no disease. 


MAYEUX BEE FARM HAMBURG, LA. 








ARR 
The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beckeep- W ith the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field. 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year. 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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BRAZOS VALLEY APIARIES 


CAMERON, TEXAS o AC KR AG E 3 c J S BRAZOS VALLEY APIARIES 


Your choice of queens .. . Italian, Caucasian, Carniolan 
A quarter of a century in the same locality, in the same business, with many of the same 
customers is my record. 
From one package to a truckload will receive my prompt attention. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you again. 


2-ib. package bees with young select laying queen, 1 to 5, $2.00 each; 6 or more, $1.75 each. 
3-Ilb. package bees with young select laying queen, 1 to 5, $2.50 each; 6 or more, $2.20 each. 


*“YOU CAN PAY MORE BUT YOU CANNOT GET BETTER BEES OR FAIRER TREATMENT” 


H. E. GRAHAM ss ss CAMERON, TEXAS 















| 
VOODOO ONO L SC 


Better Bred Queens 


Mr. A: “Do you know where I should buy my packages this year? 

Mr. B: “Yes I do. We went south last year and visited the Calvert Apiaries 
during the busy season. We find that they have a very efficient outfit. Mr. 
Smith has had 12 years of experience and Mr. Webb 17. They are both young 
men and have every interest of the business at heart. Also have a wonderful 
strain of bees, and are prepared to give the best service possible. 

















2-lb. packages with queens $1.75 each 
3-lb. packages with queens , 2.25 each 
4-lb. packages with queens 2.75 each 
5-lb. packages with queens 3.25 each 
Queens __ .55 each 
Help us and let us : help you by booking your orders early 
CALV ERT ASS ARSES $3 CALVERT, ALA. 
TinGARAMARARAMARAMAARARAMAL Fave viverterivavivertrevivarivertverivavivevivevivevtieviverivertverivertertverie] 























We start shipping bees from our own Louisiana Bee 
Farm, April Ist. 


2-pound swarms with young queens $2.00 


3-peund swarms with young queens 2.50 
10 or more 10c less each 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” Queens, 50c each—10 for $4.50 
Queens shipped daily from Paducah. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. ” o PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 


JUST ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER FROM ILLINOIS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
ite BEES and QUEENS 
— Zz % - rey 


OPAC ARAN ANAS GN GAN GAB RGRNR PRR PR RANA ARCA OA 


| ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


5 TUPELO, GALLBERRY AND MIXED HONEY 





DP D_QDLDD 


SOWHATCHEE APIARIES, HILTON, GA., U. S. A. 


BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS 
E. E. LORD, Bainbridge, Ga. FLOYD ANDERSON, Hilton, Ga. 


APIARIES LOCATED IN FLORIDA AND GEORGIA 


OD YD YD DVD DVD DVI DVD DV DPD DD DD BPDVM2DYIVDIDI?2LI O 
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Garon’s Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians 

ATV@S caron’s a. F. B. “RESISTANT” Stock 

Our Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italian Stock has been further improved and is a REAL MONEY 
MAKER. This stock has background and is producing heavy crops of honey year after year. 












We would like every beekeeper in the infected areas to try our A. F. B. Resistant Stock. 

To encourage wider use of this stock, we have now decided to charge no more for it than for our 
Regular Stock. The additional 10c that we were asking for our RESISTANT STOCK has been dropped. 
You can now get highest Quality RESISTANT STOCK from us at no added cost. 

Our two breeds are now fully ready. Send us your orders with confidence that your money buys real 
value here. REMEMBER that we do not delay orders and that a well rounded service is supplied. 


PRICES: 2-lb. pkg. with queen Single Queen 3-Ib. pkg. with queen 
1 to 25 $2.10 $ .60 $2.75 
26 to 99 1.90 -55 2.55 
100 or more 1.85 50 2.50 


Free Descriptive Circular Upon Request. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA., U.S.A. 


FOPELOPODO LOIS 


PALALALAY ALA ALAA AAA AAAS WIWGANG " 














Bargain Prices on Lewis Bee Supplies 


-As the G. B. Lewis Company has come to the front again with Rotproofed hives at only about 
5% higher than 1940 prices, for a limited time we are offering a special price on certain items we 
carried over from 1940 and previous seasons. None of this material has ever been used and is just 
as good as when manufactured -- some packages a bit shopworn from ordinary warehousing, and 
some items have not all the latest little improvements that have been brought out the past few years. 


Here is the money-saving offer: 15% discount from 1940 catalog prices on all cash orders that 
we are able to furnish from stock carried over from former seasons. Orders should come in early 
before this stock is gone. Mention this advertisement when taking advantage of this offer. This 
stock includes 8-frame, 10-frame, and some modified Dadant size equipment and many items of in- 
side furniture. Extra special while they last: 





No. 2824 8-frame All Wood Covers, Packages of 5 @ ae . $2.25 N 





et 
No. 2822 8-frame Watertown Covers, Packages of 5 @, ---- on . 225 “ 
No. 20145 10-frame Supers (for 4'4x4%x1'% Sections) Packages of 5 @_- 3.00 
No. 20108 10-frame Empty Super Shell, Packages of 5 @, - oon - 2.00 
No. 2093 10-frame Extracting Supers, Packages of 5 @ ---- 3.50 
No. 2839 8-frame Inner Cover, each -_-_- ; ; 29 
No. 7832 8-frame Unbound Excluders, Each . .22 
3 Packages of ten each No. 661 Single Tier Wood Shipping Cases, per package - 2.00 
| Package of five each No. 671 Double Tier Wood Shipping Cases, per package.... 1.50 
25 pounds 8%"x17" Thin Super Foundation (per 5 pound pkg.: @ mee 3.00 
9 pounds 334"°x16'4" Medium Brood Wired Foundation (per 9 pound lot) - 3.50 
10 pounds 4%("x16'4" Medium Brood Wired Foundation (per 10 pound lot) 4.00 


Orders subject to prior sale. 


STANDARD LUMBER CO. Box 477. | WINONA, MINNESOTA #& 


Send for our price list. Ship us your old combs 


Low Prices for 194 and cappings for rendering into wax. Let us 


work your wax into comb foundation. This means quite a savings to you. Weare 
always buying beeswax, also extracted or comb honey. Write us... 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 






















on the finest bee supplies and foundation made. 
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ull THERE'S A COMFORTABLE KNIGHT’S 
ECONOMICAL 


Package Bees & Queens | 


Three-banded leather colored Italians. 
IN EACH OF THESE 36 CITIES The best honey gatherers. 


Hotels located in resort cities slightly higher rates 
during season...Special rates made to families. ~ 4 


IN FLORIDA IN OTHER STATES 
Jacksonville Norfolk, Va. Atlanta, Go ; 


“Gilbert-Maryland” PLiliyn 
Sanford 
“Gitbert- Weshburn” ROOMS 65c each. All queens guaranteed mated pure. Safe 


Key West arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
“Gilbert-Jefferson” 


Tallahassee 


i 
“Gilbert Dixie” ~ 4 i 
' 
' 
' 
i 
i 


“DeSoto” “Gilbert” Christiansburg, Vo. Athens, Go. . e 
HD St. Augustine “Gilberts Virginio tan” Augusta, Ga Prices Including Queens 
| Hi vf} : }} « 
Mill f y) Daytona Beach Washington, D.C. Savannah, Ga. 2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. 
| | | Kiestames Chattanooga, Tenn. Douglas, Go. Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. Pkg. 
VI Hi i HI Tampo Knoxville, Tenn. ."Gilbert-Imperial” 
i : i 9 Gilbert-Strotford” Wayeross Ges 10 to 24_____ 2.00 2.60 3.20 3.80 
ZaNill WH 
& | | : 
yf | | | Glace “Gilbert St. Andrew” Scitimore, Md. 100 up _______ 1.80 2.35 2.95 3.55 
| 
1 


“Gilbert-Plazo” Indianapolis, Ind. Bainbridge, Go. 

| "Gilbert-Arcode’ Cuber Ells” Grittin, Ga. 1 to 9.__-$2.10 $2.70 $3.30 $3.90 
fl : 
i 
We Ah 7 , Birmingham, Ala. isvi P 
i BN) wes Poim tech Srinshem AS Louisville Ky. 25 to 99 «1.98 2853.15 3.75 
aZ 

Ft. Lauderdale Utica, N.Y. Queenless packages, deduct 65c 





Select young laying queens 75c each. 10 or more 


HOTELS GIVE = 


WA | PASPER RNTORT 


35 OF THEM ALL NAMED “GILBERT” HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 


o —_ . 
































[ ROOT 
SERVICE 
FROM 


What is important Now? || 


PRODUCTION 


People everywhere will want foods. Let 
us produce —then contribute to the large 
: sales promotion program and keep honey 
| high on the crest of large demand. Thisis 
our opportunity to greatly enlarge the use 


- . | | of honey. 
Quality Three-Banded Italian | | witt you profte are you prepared with 
k »wledge f be beek eping P 1 ith 
BEES AND QUEENS / nowledge a veekeeping and with 


needed sup 

Root pe. supplies will be cheapest in 
long use. Root service will respond quick- | | 
ly to your needs. 




















Highest quality, young bees, good workers, 
large capacity. 

2-pound package with queen . . $1.90 3 a 

3-pound package with queen . . 2.45 i Write us about your needs. Let us quote 

Young laying queens, each . . -60 on your list. Ask for Root’s 1941 catalog. 





Live delivery, prompt service & satisfaction guaranteed. 


Let us book your order as early as possible. / A. 1. ROOT CO. of CHICAGO 


It helps us to serve you. H| 224 WEST HURON STREET 


|W. 0. GIBBS =:  WILLACOOCHEE, GA. | eee I 
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(Write for prices on larger orders.) 


F.0.8. PAYABLE IN U. S. FUNDS. 








The Ideal Apiaries :: Estill. South Carolina 


} 
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—_ TrTrTey TOTITE peegegnageseenceesspacenerereesesenseteseerecsees sees: COTM ; 
We are prepared to render better service . . . 

. . * 

| Quality <® Quantity <® Experience 
We believe experience to be a good teacher. With 20 years’ experience in queen 
rearing and package shipping, with 6,000 nuclei and 3,000 colonies to draw from, we_ | 
are prepared to give you quality bred queens and bees. 
Can Furnish Light or Leather Colored Italian Queens and Bees. 

We furnish health certificate with all shipments, prompt delivery, full weight pack- 
ages and young queens. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. 

: PRICES: 

: 2-lb. pkg. with queen 3-lb. pkg. with queen Queens 

: 1 to 50______$1.75 1 to 50 ___. $2.25 1 to 50_____.$ .60 

50 to 100 1.70 50 to 100_. 2.20 50 to 100 SOS 


— 








Results Goin Count Most! 


Bees raised under conditions ideal for high grade stock, at picturesque Picayune, where 
little artificial stimulation is needed, so both bees and queens are raised under natural con- 
ditions. Breeding stock selected for prolificness and honey production; for gentleness and 
appearance. Four main express and mail trains each day to carry your bees quickly to you. 
Four per cent extra queens with package orders. AIRMAIL QUEEN SERVICE gets needed 
queens to you by fast plane to any part of the U. S. or Canada, at no extra cost to you. 











These prices will be in effect to late May when they will be lowered. Should good weather 
or other factors enable us to lower prices before that time, we will refund any amount above 
quotation at exact time bees are shipped. Order now. No early booked packages will be 
shipped late. 


1 to 5 pkgs. 5 to 25 pkgs. 25 to 100 pkgs. 100 or more pkgs. 
2-pound package and queen $2.20 $2.10 $1.95 $1.80 
3-pound package and queen 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.35 


Queens, 1 to 10, 70c; 10 or more, 60c 
15% booking deposit required. Balance 10 days before shipping date. 2% discount for cash in full with order 


DANIELS APIARIES s PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 


ey 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


A. B. Anthony, of Sterling, Illinois, reports having 
tried the yellow flowered alfalfa mentioned in this maga- 
zine in March 1938. This Siberian variety, Medigago 
falcata, has generally been reported as the most at- 
tractive to the bees ot any of the alfalfas. Mr. Anthony 
reports that he has not seen any bees on his yellow 
lowered alfalfa. It has likewise proved disappointing in 
our test plots, although the bees have not worked any 
of the other alfalfas during the past two summers with us. 

It is only in the exceptional season when conditions are 
such that there is moisture in the soil and the atmosphere 
is very dry that the bees visit the alfalfa for us. We 
feel that the yellow flowered variety is promising, how- 
ever. 

¢ 


A Canadian correspondent calls attention to the book, 
“The Culture of Flowers,’’ by Henry J. Moore, published 
in Toronto, which refers to the larkspur as a valuable 
bee plant and the source of fragrant honey. The genus 
delphinium is a large one with perhaps a hundred or 
more species, many of which are attractive garden 
flowers. The late W. J. Sheppard, of British Columbia, 
is the only one that I recall who regarded them as im- 
portant to the bees. I would like very much to know 
whether any of our readers has secured honey from 
larkspur. 

S 


An interesting old book, “Buzz A Buzz or The Bees,” 
by Wilhelm Busch, has recently come to the library of 
the American Bee Journal. It was translated from the 
German and published in New York in 1873. It is illus- 
trated throughout with colored pictures and tells the story 
of the bees in verse. Of the drones we quote: 

And lazy, grumbling drones alone— 
The greedy, fat, foul, stupid things— 
Hang round the house—of use to none, 
Or lie abed with folded wings.” 

The book is quite unlike anything that we have seen 
and the fanciful. verse together with the quaint old 
pictures offers unusual interest but of little use. 

4 

Mrs. R. V. Stearns, of Mason, Texas, reports that 25 
years ago Mr. Stearns planted sweet clover seed along 
the byways near Brady and that the plants are still there. 
Thus with little effort was he able to make a permanent 
addition to the bee pasture of a community. 


From a Japanese correspondent we learn that much of 
the surplus honey in Japan comes from a milk vetch, 
(Astragalus sinicus). There it is used as a soil building 
and cover crop in connection with rice growing. All 
efforts by agronomists in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to establish the plant in this country have thus 
far failed. The failure is attributed to lack of suitable 
inoculation. The plants are said to bloom very profusely 
and should it be successfully introduced it might prove 
to be a valuable new source of honey. 


There are frequent reports of a new crop for the 
South. Alyce clover is a low spreading annual native 
to the tropics of Asia which has recently been introduced 
to Florida and nearby regions. We are anxious to secure 
information regarding its value to the bees and would 
like to hear from any reader who has observed the new 
crop. 


From Holister, California, a letter from Otto Schulz 
written on February 25, states that the bees are getting 
strong and that queens are on the second and third cycles 
of brood. He mentions drones as having been flying since 
January. That kind of information at a time when we 
are getting very tired of the long winter makes one think 
longingly of a milder climate. The season appears to be 
about two months ahead of our midwestern region. Only 
in April do our bees reach the point occupied by 
California bees in January. 


Duncan Chalmers, of South Edmonton, Alberta, re- 
ports that he has wintered his bees outside with near 
100% success for the past 25 years. Edmonton is near 
a thousand miles northwest of where we are located here 
in Illinois, yet severe winter losses are common here 
with out-of-door wintered bees. Abundant stores of 
good quality with young queens are things which Mr. 
Chalmers stresses. He packs with shavings and tar 
paper with upper entrance to avoid clogging entrances 
with dead bees. 

¢ 


Apparently most of the plants which are accustomed 
to a winter rest in our northern states refuse to adapt 
themselves to life in a tropical region where there is no 
cold period. E. L. Sechrist writes that he has black locust, 
walnut and pecan trees in the South Sea Island of Tahiti 
and that they stop growing when they reach a height of 
about one foot. The indications are that they will never 
make trees in that warm climate. If he could place them 
in a refrigerator for a few weeks and give them a good 
chilling they would likely make normal growth for 
another period equal to about one of our summers. 


In “Flight Studies of the Honeybee,” published in this 
magazine in 1923, Dr. O. W. Park told how he and Dr. 
R. L. Parker timed the flight of bees by means of a stop 
watch. They found that the maximum speed of the honey- 
bees is about 25 miles per hour with a speed of about 
15 miles per hour under normal conditions. In the days 
of the horse and buggy the bee seemed to move at a fast 
pace but in these days of autos and aeroplanes she seems 
to have slowed down in comparison with the movements 
of the beekeeper. 

* 


J. A. Munro, State Entomologist of North Dakota re- 
ports that Dr. F. Gray Butcher found specimens of the 
sweet clover weevil and some evidence of weevil injury 
at a point in that state near to the Manitoba boundary. 
With root rot in the East and the weevil farther west 
we are faced with a double threat to the best of all honey 
plants. 


Carl Teasley, of Tennessee, reports that his bees were 
carrying sawdust to the hives in an effort to supply their 
pollen shortage in January. Bees will accept almost 
anything which in the least resembles pollen in their 
anxiety to meet this need, even coal dust has been re- 
ported as attracting them when no pollen is available. 
Sawdust, of course, is useless as a source of larval food 
but it indicates how great is the need for pollen with 
which to start brood rearing in early spring. 


& 
Mention of the milk and honey bar developed by Prof. 
Iverson, of the dairy department of Iowa State College, 


has been made in this magazine in times past. Now we 
hear that the army is considering its use as a standard 
item of food for the soldier. It has the advantage of 
being condensed and easy to carry afield while offering 
energy producing food in an easily available form. There 
is much to be said for this particular product. It is tasty 
and appetizing, it is economical and it offers all the ele- 
ments in two of nature’s best foods, milk and honey. 
Should the army adopt it as a staple ration it would pro- 
vide an outlet for large quantities of dairy and apiary 
products. 


From the Iowa College of Pharmacy comes word of an 
acute shortage of oil of lavender and the suggestion that 
those in position to cultivate the crop might with profit 
experiment with lavender in this country. Lavender is 
a very fine honey plant and with a market for the product 
we may perhaps look forward to the time when lavender 
honey is produced by American beekeepers. Several 
other plants in demand by the drug trade offer similar 
opportunity. 

FRANK C. PELLETT, Atlantic, Iowa 





